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YOUNG WOMAN, HAVING HAD CON-ID 
A erable experience in nursing and caring for 

the sick, would likea ition, or would take 
charge of an invalid or elderly person. W., 1493 N. | 
55th street, West Philadelphia. 


| 

ANTED.—UNFURNISHED APARTMENTS, 
—four rooms and private bath,—for light 
housekeeping. Address M.,care of Friends’ | 
Book Association, 1500 Race St., Philad’a. 





ANTED.—PLAIN COUNTRY BOARD FOR 
the summer, on Pennsylvania Railroad, 
within daily reach of the city, for a family | 

of two adults, one small child, baby, and nurse. | 
Preference for a private family. Address No. 22, | 
this Office. 


ANTED.—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
woman in a gentleman’s house, in German- 
town, to take charge of upstairs work, 

waiting, and to assist generally in household duties, 
no cooking. Family consists of three adults A 
good home and wages tothe right pew ; undoubted 
reference as to honesty and respectability required. 
Address No. 23, this Office. 


ELIA BLE SERVANTS’ AGENCY.—FIRST- 

class help, male and female, at reasonable 

pecial care in selecting servants. 

Orders by mail omer attended to. For particu- 

lars, address JOHN S(RINGHAM, 101 E. 86th street, 
New York City. 











AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 
The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 


L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 
1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. 


PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
D.C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ Ly $1.50 a 


Address D, 
1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


day 


John Faber Miller, “,°%e00 ho 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 


Couatien ; jal i 
CAROLINE RAU, 736 Spring, sage St. 


Plain [iillinery, 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, Pa 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobb Attended To. 
1125 Sheaft Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
& R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street 


RS, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-418 Walnut St | 


LECTURES 


AARON .M. POWELL, Editor of Zhe PAii- | 
enthropist, will accept occasional invitations to | 
lecture upon “ The White Cross and Purity,” 
*« Woman as a Citizen,” “‘ The National Drink 
Problem,” ‘‘ Whittier,” “Wendell Phillips,’’ 
and “‘ Glimpses in Europe.” Address, for dates 
and terms, THE PHILANTHROPIST PUBLISHING 
Co., 39 Nassau St., New York City. 


A TE CCOUNTAN’ 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO.. 
No. 7 North Caivert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


__ This Company does a GENERAL Trust and BANKING Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—RECEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., etc. 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., ete. 
__ President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
a Executive Committee : 
William H. Bosley, Chairman; George B. Baker, Henry C. Matthews, J. Harry Lee, Henry King. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G i =] AR D SURPLUS, $9,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 7 ge U ST CO ; 


ANNUITY AND 
Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treaserer, 
WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


WILLIAM H. JENKS 
GEORGE TUCKER. BISPHAM, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solleltes. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORBIB, 
H. N. BURROUGHS 

JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 


JOHN B. GARRETT. GEORGE H. McFADDEN. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestaaBLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a SuRPLUS of over THREE MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


HENRY TATNAL 

ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSO®. 





THE MORTGAGE TRUST-COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 13 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Hn al aoe 
Debe Bonds at , due i t ut redeema! 
the = ng ay — fern with ieteneed at five our cuah. per pay of State tax) pay- 
able mean y. This Company ala receives deposits, payable by check. 
. DIRECTORS. . . 

N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, | Thomas Willlams, Jr John W. Biddle, 
Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lipplacett, 
Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





os 
Philip C. Garrett, 
David Scull, 
Francis R. Cope, 
fasenh E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
° 409 Chestnut Street. . CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. @ 
INGURES ANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIG- 
tRATOR. GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary 

8. WING; M of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


| WE OFFER EASTERN FRIENDS FIRST 
City Warrants at par, Mortgages on Chicago income property, bearing 6, 
offering exceptional security. Also, | 64%4,and7 per cent interest. Title guaranteed. Will 
7 per cent. and 6 per cent. First Mort- | personally assume responsibility for prompt pay- 
; a ‘ diti ment of interest and return of loan. Thirteen years 
gages. Political and other conditions | experience tn real estate loan and renting here. 
very favorable for COLORADO IN-)} Four = eee, sgt oo a 
z Best William Deering Yo , Manufacturers and Capi- 
‘a on ee past | taliste, or Charles W. Fullerton. Chicago. 
four years. 


W. J. LUKENS, 
Wm. C., Allen, 728 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 





0! 


1228 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Or, Chas. E. Lukens, Local Agent, 
Rogers Park, Chicago 

















PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED). 


The rate of Subscription to 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
for the year 1895, will be: 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
(The same price as heretofore in “ Clubs.’ 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi Rice 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the 
price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward 
will give one extra copy, 
scribers. 





“ Clubs" we 
free, for each ten sub- 


























SUBSCRIPTIONS MaY BEGIN aT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT I8 DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “‘sTOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 
















OFFICES ; 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








4DVERTISING RATES.—For transient —. 
tieements, 10 cents per line, one time; 5 cents 

















reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 














REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKS, 
DRarts, or Post-orFiCE MONEY ORDERs; the last 
preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the 
tisk of the personsosending. #@~Draw checks and | 
money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
A tion, Limited 
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fp GUA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 
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Ivory SOAP 


99 4460 PURE 


Have you noticed when discussing household affairs with other 
ladies that each one has found some special use for Ivory Soap, usually 


the cleansing of some article that it was supposed could not be safely 
cleaned at home. 


Tre Pasoren & Gamece Co., Oin'th. 


Note : 
- 
Just now, as you have the time to give 


the subject careful consideration, correspond with 1! 
Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai 

Chemicals. 

Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 
and you will feel that you have intelligently dis- 
posed of the question. 


% Baugh S&’ Sons Company, 
Delaware Ave., 
Philadelphia. 


20 S. 


Original 
Manufacturers of 
RAW BONE MANURRS. 











AN HONEST FIREPLACE 


is one that gives full returns for the fuel used. The 
Jackson Ventilating Grate is an honest fire-place, 
heating an entire residence, spring and fall, and two 
or three rooms in mid-winter. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Brother, 


50 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician, 





| Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th >. 18, 1894. 


| Full College Courses for you men and young 
women, leading to Classical, , © +t. Scien- 1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA, 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, labora- | a 


. 186 | 


| for circulars to 


| 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 


SUPPLIED WITH 


TEACHERS, MATRONS, GOVERNESSES, & TUTORS. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon 


tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particu- | 
lars, address 


CHARLES Ds GARMO, Pn. D., President, 








» : aa Swarthmore, Penna. 
A FAITHFUL SERVANT, . - 187 | , 
> J } Spectacl d E l Cc ef 1 i 
5p Chappaqua Mountain Institute, | _ Sets #reGiames carey Pines, 
The Conference Meetings, - 188 | .A Boarding School for both sexes under the care : 
ees. . 188 | of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The pressnt build- | NEW, SEASONABLE 
| iit gs - So 
1 S gg | t al ments. ent Co! ictors. | 
ao eee he se rT Peezeaun ie Woainams or college. Healthfually and | Dry Goods 
News or FRIENDS: | pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour | 
New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- h f 
Friends in Indiana, ...... . 189 | tars, address ; j;are now on the counters trom 
Southern Quarterly Meeting, . 190 | CHAPPAQUA we y. | the very best markets of the 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, . . . - 191 SWARTHMORE ——————— | world, at the lowest prices ever 
CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC.., 191 GRAMMAR a oe Pa known for similar qualities. 
’ Sen 192 | ’ ‘ 
_ LIBRARY, : aos 9 | SCHOOL In Silks, In Dress Goods, 
COMMUNICATION : Primary, Intermediate, High School, In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
Error: “ Our” for *‘ One,” 193 _, College | es Classes. In Linens, In Underwear, 
; Send for catalogue containing r- 
Poetry : Nature’s Teaching, 193 | ticulars, references, and letters in 1 ee a... 
. . > parents. ’ Lac : 
Tae Wortp’s Larcest Forest, 193 | .RTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. = Handkerchiefs, In as 
Tue LIMITATIONS OF WEALTH, - . 194 | eo E Millinery, Ww 
As To Onances, aa| Abington Friends’ School, —_| In Base Mate te Ushabee 
News AND OTHER GLEANINGS, 195 oy ies out Day cae In Mus eee =o etc., 
N J 
Cursent EVENTS, 195 a from Philadelptia se . | Our assortments are unsurpass- 
Notices. 196 | Liberal course of study. “Kindergarten, Primary, | Cd aud prices most moderate. 
Intermediate, and High School. The home-like 


The Mart Orpver Depart- 
| MENT is better equipped than 
Jenkintoae pa. | ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


| 
| STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


surroundings make it es 
Students 


ially attractive to board- 
mitted at any time. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, 


Or 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, 
Ogontz, Pa 


ing pupils. Send 





Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 


1341 ARCH ST., PHILADA Philadelphia. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL 
XII. 


There is a time to want as well as to abound, while 
we are in this world. And the times of wanting, as well 


THE YEAR. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 23, 1895. 


| 


as abounding, are greatly advantageous to us. How should | 


faith, love, patience, meckness, and the excellency and suf- 
ficiency of God's grace shine but by, in, and through the 
many exercises and varieties of conditions wherein the 
Lord visiteth His ? IsAAC PENINGTON. 


From extracts from his Letters in a book of ‘“ Selections from 
Isaac Penington.” 


THE PRESENT MOMENT. 
THE present moment is divinely sent, 
The present duty is thy Master's will. 
O, thou who longest for some noble work, 
Do thou this hour the given task fulfill; 
And thou shalt find, though small at first it seemed, 
It is the work of which thou oft hast dreamed. 


O think not, if thou art not called to work 
In mission fields of some far distant clime, 
That thine is no grand mission. Every deed 
That comes to thee in God's allotted time 
Is just the greatest deed that thine could be, 
Since God’s high will appointeth it to thee. 


—Anna Temple. 


FINAL DEPARTURE FROM GALILEE. 

With a Review of the Ministry in Galilee. Paper read before the 
Conference Class of Friends’ First-day School, Fifteenth and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, Second month 24, by Henry Gawthrop. 

References: Matt. 15: 18. Mark 7: 9. 


7 Luke g: Io. 
7: 2-10. 


John 


Jesus, at twelve, said to his sorrowing parents : ‘‘ Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father’s business ?’’ 
And now, in the study of his life, we are to review his 
ministry in Galilee, while thus engaged, and take up the 
narrative a little while before his last journey to 
Jerusalem. 

The gospel account prefaces the different teachings 
with but brief references to places, and however 
much we would have been interested in more, such record 
could be of slight value as compared with that written, 
which deals with humanity in so many phases of its 
weakness and its strength. 

His disciples had been sent before him to Bethsaida, 
and when they were in distress from the waves and con- 
trary winds, he had appeared walking upon the sea. 
‘‘And when they had crossed over, they came to the 
land, unto Gennesaret.’’ Here we are shown a phase of 
the character of Jesus in striking contrast to our usual 
thought of him as patient, meek, and lowly. While 
engaged in healing the sick, in Gennesaret, there came 
from Jerusalem pharisees and scribes as spies to question 
and entrap him and his disciples, asking: ‘*‘ Why do thy 
disciples transgress the traditions of the elders? for they 
wash not their hands when they eat bread.’’ His reply 
was a stern rebuke of their inconsistencies as pointed 
out, ending with, ‘‘Ye hypocrites, well did Isaiah 
prophesy of you saying, This people honoreth me with 
their lips, but their heart is far from me; but in vain do 


{ JOURNAL. 
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they worship me, teaching as their doctrines the precepts 
of men.’’ ‘To his disciples he explained that to eat with 
unwashed hands and thus transgress the traditions of the 
elders defileth not the man, but that which cometh out 
of the heart, evil thoughts, deceit, pride, and the conse- 
quent acts, defile the man. 

‘« Then Jesus went out thence, and withdrew into the 
parts of Tyre and Sidon.’’ From these Mediterranean 
points his journey is traced, partly by conjecture, back 
eastward to the sources of the Jordan, and southward on 
its further bank into the regions of Decapolis, a name 
given to a district east of the Jordan. Thence across 
the lake into Dalmantha or Magadan, to the little village 
Magdala, then on the lake again to Bethsaida Julias, at 
the northern end, and from there into the of 
Ceesarea Philippi. 

It was in the ministry here that Simon Peter said: 
‘« Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,’’ and 
Jesus answered, ‘‘ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah ; 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which in heaven. And I also say unto thee 
that thou art ‘Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
church ; and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against 
it. I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven.”’ 

These were momentous words, for in the centuries 
since and to this day they have served as the foundation 
of the Roman Catholic Church. In excommunicating 
Henry the Fourth, in 1077, Pope Gregory called upon 
Peter and Paul, ‘‘ that all the world may understand and 
know that if ye are able to bind and to loose in heaven, 
ye are likewise able on earth, according to the merits of 
each man, to give and to take away empires, kingdoms, 
princedoms, marquisates, duchies, countships, and the 
possessions of all men. For if ye judge spiritual things, 
what must we believe to be your power over worldly 
things?’’ The great emperor, the heir of the Cesars, 
yielded and stood for three days and nights coarsely clad 
and shivering with cold in the courtyard of the palace, 
at the command of the head of the Church, who claimed 
his succession from the Peter to whom the words of Jesus 
were addressed. 

It has been suggested that Jesus, in his wanderings at 
this time through Galilee, no longer sought to teach the 
multitude, but, keeping retired, his object was rather 
‘*to continue that other and even more essential part of 
his work which consisted in the training of his apostles.’’ 
It was then that his transfiguration was seen by three of 
his disciples, and that he foretold his death and resur- 
rection. 


parts 


is 


In the record of miracles done and in the teaching 
by parables there are many lessons new then and un- 
learned to-day. Throughout the narrative there is taught 
the need of unbounded faith. 


The Canaanitish woman 
stood the test, and soon the commendation, ‘‘ O woman, 
great is thy faith; be it done unto thee even as thou 
wilt.’’ The disciples could not understand him and 
were rebuked again and again for lack of faith. Of a 
little child he said ‘* whoso shall cause one of these little 


















































































































































































































































































































































1.55 
ones which delieve on me to stumble, it is profitable for 
him that a great millstone should be hanged about his 
neck and that he should be sunk in the depths of the 
sea.’’ The betrayal of faith is thus utterly condemned. 
When he says of little children, ‘‘ of such is the King- 
dom of heaven,’’ 
the innocent and unquestioning faith of a child in a wise 
parent? ‘That the Fathers’ care is extended to all 
illustrated by the beautiful parable of the lost sheep. 

Another teaching is that of forgiveness. Peter is told 
that he must forgive the sin of his brother not only seven 
tines seven, but until seventy times seven, and then fol- 
lows the parable of the King reckoning with his servant. 
It is a striking illustration of the prayer ‘‘ forgive us 
our debts as we forgive our debtors,’’ the lesson being 
carried further, for when the servant imposed upon his 
fellow-servant without mercy, he was punished, and the 
comment added, ‘*So shall also my Heavenly Father 
do unto you, if ye forgive not every one his brother 
from your hearts.’’ 


is 


is 


lo forgiveness is added justice when it comes to 
dealing with faults. In the verse, ‘‘And if he refused to 
hear them, tell it unto the church, and if he refuse to 
hear the church, also, let him be unto thee as the Gentile 
and the publican,’’ is found the rule adopted by Friends 
for disownment of offenders. May we not hope now, in 
these later days of fewer disownments, that to justice has 
been added, in greater measure, the other virtues against 
which ‘‘ there is no law.’’ 

To the twelve disciples he said, ‘‘ If any man would 
be first, he shall be last of all and ministereof all.’’ He 
found them disputing, and to this day the strife of sel- 
fishness goes on. Men will not learn this lesson, and 
yet it is illustrated so often by the successes or failures of 
those called to high positions. From humble places are 
raised up great leaders, while many to whom are given 
vast trusts, fall to the lowest depths. The one subordin- 
ates self and the other seeks, as the primary object, the 
promotion of self. If the rewards are so distributed in 
time, what must be the widening results for eternity ? 
‘« For what doth it profit a man to gain the whole world, 
and forfeit his soul ?’’ 

Perhaps the greatest lesson taught in this period of 
the ministry of Jesus was, by example, in obedience. 
He had foretold the fate awaiting him, the deliverance 
into the hands of his enemies and his violent death. Yet 
having this knowledge ‘‘ it came to pass when the days 
were well nigh come that he should be received up, he 
steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem.’’ Before 
starting on this journey he selected from his followers 
seventy to go ‘‘ two and two before his face into every 
city and place, whither he himself was about to come,’’ 
with instructions similar to those given to the twelve 
disciples 

The exaet route of this last journey cannot be fully 
traced, but many teachings of Jesus in different parts of 
the gospels, it is thought, belong to this period. The 
parables of the Prodigal Son, the Good Samaritan, and 
others are so placed. 


There are so many subjects opened up in the chapters 
assigned for this paper that brevity has been considered 
important to give time for consideration by the Confer- 
ence. Because, perhaps, of the aggressive unbelief all 
around him, Jesus, at this time, seems to have dwelt upon 
faith as the supreme test, and it may well be considered 
the chief subject of our lesson. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ISOLATED FRIENDS. 

We hear much said and written regarding isolated 
Friends. Whoare they? Where are they? There are 
many isolated ones, and some in ways that receive but 
little thought. ‘True, we know what is meant by the 
general expression,—that it is when a family, or families, 
move into a locality entirely away from the association 
of these who affiliate with them in religious principles and 
modes of worship. They feel the broken ties of early life, 
the lost environment of parental teaching, but most of all 
the need of a fellowship with their convictions of a spir- 
itual truth that looks beyond the mere letter and dips 
into the special requirements of a soul fully alive to the 
quiet communion as held by Friends, and which is ex- 
pressed in ‘‘ Hold all your meetings in the power of 
God,’’ silent though they may be, vocal if needs be. 
These can truly be called isolated from the fellowship ot 
society, while just as near the spirit of God as though 
they met in the crowded assemblies of our own people. 
Nevertheless, there is a loneliness felt and often keenly, 
too. 

Yet there are other isolations that come to us even 
while among those who belong to our Society, and where 
there are organizations, that in some ways are severe 
trials to us. I had a little experience that tried my in- 
tegrity to one principle. By a mistake the INTELLIGENCFR 
AND JOURNAL did not reach me for two weeks, and none 
but a truly interested member, under similar circum- 
stances, can realize the feeling caused by this. I felt 
isolated. There was a longing that I cannot describe, a 
loneliness, a seeming separation from the body, so far as 
an exchange of thought and knowledge of other life was 
concerned. The circulation was obstructed. True, it 
did not affect the relation existing between me and my 
Heavenly Father, but being deeply interested in the sub- 
jects presented through the columns of concerned religious 
papers such as ours are, it caused a feeling of being shut 
out in one sense. But when the back papers came to me, 
my whole being pulsated with thankfulness, the depths 
of interest were stirred anew, and I felt that these had not 
been as fully appreciated as they ought to be. 

If some do not understand this feeling, let it be 
brought out by a nearer illustration. Every one has a 
specially dear friend, and if they fail to get a letter from 
him or her for a long time, they watch and wait, longing 
for the ever-welcome message. At last it comes freighted 
with love, bringing the sweet fragrance of fellowship, 
which ever exists between true friends. They rejoice ; 
their whole being responds in the outflowing of a kinship 
that to be known must be felt. ’Tis sacred, oh, guard it 
with an enclosure of all that is dear to friendship and 
keep it alive, for if you are ever betrayed in your confi- 
dence by one whom you supposed was true, it will be a 
severe blow to your whole being. 

I would not want to worship a book, or paper, neither 
a person ; but when we have enjoyed the companionship 
of a seemingly devoted friend, and have exchanged the 
sentiment of spiritual fellowship, and find it all built on 
a sandy foundation, we feel isolated. So we may be iso- 
lated and live where there are members of our own Sc- 
ciety. When the soul yearns for this holy fellowship, 
reaches out and finds nothing, surely it isa trial. Still 
the voice says, ‘‘ Trust in God and persevere.’’ No 
doubt there is in every child’s mind a strong desire to 
lige a good life, a life beyond their comprehension, and, 
as they keep their eye single to this intuition, there will 
be openings toahigher. Yet the fullest comes not by 
the will, but in surrender of that will to God. So with 
those who have known the power of God to come into 


their lives ; they must make a full surrender, and as they 
realize the silent closet communion there will be a well- 
spring of Truth which will continue to flow out, adding 
a higher development, which to know is life eternal. 
There may be aspiration go forth for a closer walk 
with those who are just beside us, but when we send out 
the dove, and it finds no rest for the sole of its foot, and 
does not bring back the olive branch, is it any wonder 
that a feeling of isolation comes over us ? But, dear ones, 
wherever you are and whoever you are, remember that 
all this isolation may be our experience; but so long as 
we have that sweet communion with the Christ of God in 
the soul we are indeed blest. 
there is no First-day school of our people, and list to the 
soul-yearnings to enter this vineyard and labor, realizing 
the sacredness of our principles, and seeing the youth 
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God, and the Word was God.’’ John 1: 1. We assign 
to the Scriptures all the authority they claim for them- 
selves ; it is sufficiently embraced in the following texts : 
‘« Whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning, that we through patience and 


| comfort of the Scriptures might have hope.’’—Romans 


Many have gone out where | 


going to other folds, offering their life work to build up | 
other religious congregations, when all this might have | 


been ours, and would have greatly assisted to advance the 
Truth as we see it. 

I rejoice that there are but a few meetings where 
there is no First-day school, and I pray that there may 
be a higher light presented, and ere long shoulder will be 
put to shoulder enabling us to get above the mere letter, 
that vital Christianity may so take of all that we will find 
a work to do comparable to that of the Good Samaritan. 
That we will not any more pass by on the other side, and 
that we may have incorporated into our lives by the 


25: 4. ‘* The Holy Scriptures are able to make wise 
unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus.’’ 
‘« Every scripture inspired of God is also profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
which is in righteousness : that the man of God may be 
complete, furnished completely unto every good work.’’ 
—Il. Tim. 3 :15-17. 

I prefer being a member of the Society of Friends 
by being convinced that there is a reality in their funda- 
mental principle, ‘‘the Inner Light,’’ or revelation of 
God’s will, made manifest to the understanding direct, 
without coming through any outward channel, and as we 
adapt our lives and our actions in harmony to its requir- 
ings, we will advance in the divine life, and avail our- 
selves of its benefits. This brings the mission of the 
Society of Friends to be one of practical righteousness 
adorning the profession we make by the lives we live 
(though in this we often come short), believing that 
the ‘* Christ or divine life must be exemplified through 


| the humanity of man, making it easy through watchful- 


spirit of Truth this great law: to love the Lord with our | 


whole mind, soul and strength, and our neighbor as our- 
self, not overlooking the responsibility we owe one 
another. 

There are some who are dwarfed by their surround- 
ings, their spiritual life is like a caged bird, while seem- 
ingly content, twittering its songs of cheer, yet only 
loose it and see it soar far beyond our reach! Then let 
us beware how we try to close the door of another’s life- 


work, measuring it by our judgment, but against their | 


conviction, laboring to cage them in the narrow confine 


of our home instead of assisting them to move under | 


their own light to higher thoughts and greater develop- 
ment. In the Beatitudes we find several conditions that 
receive the blessing of God, but to sum them all up, it 
is a holy message to the Christian soul. To take the fol- 
lowing verse as a practical exemplification of it, surely 
will give us a passport with a quiet habitation. ‘‘ Re 
joice and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward 
in Heaven.’’ Mary G. SMITH. 
Hoopeston, Lil. 


‘WHY I AM A FRIEND.”’ 

The following, published in the Bedford (Pa.) /nguirer, in response 
to the request of the editor for a statement of the views of different 
religious bodies, is sent us by a subscriber. 

[ PREFER belonging to the Society of Friends because I 
am not required to believe in dogmas, creeds, or con- 
fessions of faith, in any outward ritual, or observance ; 
but instead of these we hold that religion does consist in 
living in harmony with the great spiritual force of the 
universe and acting in obediénce to its requirements. 
Again, I prefer the views of the Society of Friends 
for the reason that the Society from its rise to the present 
day, has always maintained its belief in the authenticity 
and divine authority of the Holy Scriptures, referring to 
them for proof of its principles and acknowledging them 
to be the only fit outward test of Christian doctrine ; but 
we do not call them the ‘* Word of God ;’’ because this 
appellation is applied by the writers of the Scriptures to 
that Eternal power by which all things were created. 
‘«In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 


standard of character, 


ness to lead a religious life.’’ 

A further reason I assign for being a member of the 
Society of Friends is their belief that there is implanted 
in every mind an incorruptible seed, capable of being 
cultivated so as to produce in us a perfect knowledge of 
our duty as to what we should do, and also as to what we 
should leave undone, believing that this revelation is be- 
stowed upon every rational being, though leading us in 
different lines of thought and different fields of action, 
and also to the embracing of diverse views. We know 
no sectarian animosities, but grant the same religious 
liberty to others that we claim for ourselves. 

The other reason I shall give for being a member of 
the Society of Friends, is their belief that both Scripture 
and reason unite in teaching that the best and only 
‘‘is the life.’”’ Jesus says by 
their fruits ye shall know them, and the whole Scriptures 


teach us that he, and he only, is a Christian, whose life 


is governed by the precepts of the Gospel, and by this 


standard alone the profession we make shall be tried, 


believing that religion shall be spread more and more by 
rational means, by the unfettered efforts of the clear de- 
velopment of great truths, and by examples of its sublime 


| efficacy on the character and life, believing that the world 


| the final result at which its author aimed.’’ 


will come to the comprehension of the fact that after all that 
may be said of ‘‘ Dogmatic Christianity,’’ ‘‘ Character is 
‘© A Chris- 
tian is one who applies the Divine life to the every-day 


| life of the world, and whose great endeavor is not so 


much to save men, as to make them worth saving.’’ 
Friends believe in a free gospel ministry, resting on 
Divine qualification, believing that the matter to be de- 


| livered, being received as a free gift by the immediate 


| without price. 


members and others as well. 


| 


| 


revelation of the Christ within us, it should be delivered 
to those for whom it is intended, without money and 
Nor do they deem it necessary for men 
to make any special study to fit themselves for the min- 
istry, further than a proper cultivation of the moral and 
intellectual faculties, which they advocate for all their 
But they do not think the 
obtaining of academical degrees an essential qualification 
for this important service. 

And they also hold that, in the Divine economy, 
male and female are one in Christ or in spirit, so a com- 
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mission or gift in the ministry may be conferred on wo- 
man as man; and so Friends have, from their 
first organization as a society, given woman an equal 
place with the work of the ministry, as well as 
in all matters pertaining to disciplinary affairs 

In regard to music, Friends have never deemed it a 
necessary adjunct to a true spiri itual wors! hip, though they 
do not fail to recognize the harmony of sound, nor do 
they, asa condemn the use of either vocal or in- 
in its proper place and time when in- 
dulged in moderation. But in assembling for Divine 
worship they lay aside all formal ceremonies, that the 
minds of those assembled may have the opportunity, in 
the silence of outward things, to turn inward and hold 
communion with the ever-present spirit of God. 

And it is during these periods of silence that the true 
minister, to the Divine source, is often 
enabled to bring forth spiritual truths adapted to the 
needs and instruction of the assembly and which give 
strength and encouragement to those who are hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness. 

[he principal testimonies of 
pure spiritual worship, a iree 
liberty, a testimony against war, oaths, slavery, the use 
of liquors as a beverage and against vain fashions and 
corrupting amusements.’’ B. 

Fishertown. 


1} 
weil as 


man in 


body, 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT 
No. 13.—THIRD MONTH 31, 1895 
TEMPERANCE LESSON. 
f'extT.—He shall drink of the brook in the way 


shall he litt up the head.—Ps. 110: 7. 


LESSONS. 


GOLDEN , Therefore 


TEACHING. 


What emblem of perfect purity in nature is compar- 
I I I 


able to the gurgling waters of a running spring! Water 
has been given is as the natural drink of man and beast. 
Did it ever occur to you that man alone, of all God's crea- 
tures, has vitiated this natural desire that makes him crave 
water to quench his thrist? Water in its various forms 
is the most abundant object on the face of the earth. 
And it is never so healthful, and never so attractive to 
normal taste as in its natural condition. How unwise 
then in man to combine with it that destroys the 
vitality of the stomach, crazes the brain, and, as it were 
fire and gradually destroys all the vital powers ! 
Tne pleasure to be derived from the use of alcoholic 
stimulants is but evanescent at best, and is always followed 
by a reaction that brings in the end pain and suffering, 
for which the pleasure is a poor compensation indeed. 
It is this thought that gives rise to the inspired words 
which we should ever do well to heed: 


which 


sets on 


‘ Look not thou upon the wine when it is red. 
When it giveth its colour in the cup, 
When it smoothly ; 
At the Neth lik 
And an adder.”’ 


res down 
g low 


last It D e a serpent 


stingeth like 


Let us acquire not the taste of stimulants while in 
for we are forming a chain which may bind 
later life from which neither we ourselves 
iman power can relieve us. Let us culti- 
ire and simple in food and drink as 
are thus laying the foundation for 
aad laying up for 
yment, with perfectly 
as a quiet 


youth, thus 
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Never let us forget that our bodies are not our own 
to be neglected or destroyed at will; but that they are 
given us by the Lord for a wise and beneficent purpose 
and that for their proper care, as well as for the perform 
ance of all other duties, we are stewards of Divine 
appointment, who must give a final account of 
stewardship. 

Ihe same reasoning, here applied to the abuse of our 
bodies by the use of alcoholic drinks, applies in the same 
way to the use of tobacco and all forms of narcotics 
At best they cannot be called of any real service to the 
human constitution, but only an injury, and that con 
tinually ; and, as in the case of intoxicating beverages, 
the pleasurable sensations to which they may temporarily 
give rise are far outweighed by the pains and sufferings 
physical and mental, which they produce. The only 
safe ground on which to stand with reference to narcotics 
and intoxicants of every kind is the motto ; ‘‘ Touch not, 
taste not, handle not’’—for are we not wisely told that : 

‘ Wine is a mocker, strong drink a brawler; 
And whosoever erreth thereby is not wise.” 

It takes courage to constantly battle against tempta- 
tion along the lines just referred to, and we have need 
to cultivate, from our youth up, that spirit of self-control 
and moral strength that will not allow us to yield at any 
point. 

That most excellent and spiritually 
William E. Channing, in a discourse he delivered to the 
young, very earnestly entreated them in these words: 
‘* Young men remember that the only test of goodness, 
virtue, is moral strength, self-denying energy. You have 
generous and honorable feelings, youscorn mean actions, 
your hearts beat quick at the sight or hearing of courageous 
disinterested deeds, and all these are interesting qualities ; 
but remember they are the gifts of nature, the endow- 
ments of your susceptible age. They are not virtue. 
God and the inward monitor ask for more. Do you 
subject to your moral and religious convictions the love of 
pleasure, the appetites, the passions which form the 
great trials of youthful virtue? Here is the field of con- 
flict. Trust not to occasional impulses, to constitutional 
courage, frankness or kindness, if you surrender your- 
selves basely to the temptations of your age. No man 
who has made any observations of life but will tell 
you how often he has seen the promise of youth 
blasted ; intellect, genius, honorable feeling, kind 
affections overpowered and almost extinguished through 
the want of moral strength, through a tame yielding to 
pleasure and the passions. Place no trust in your good 
propensities, unless these are fortified and upheld and 
improved by moral energy and se If- control. To all of us 
in truth, the same lesson comes.’’ Let us add to our 
motto the needful word, Watch. 


minded man, 


Mitirary Dri_t in ScHoots.—The Mormal Journal, 
organ of the State Normal School at Millersville, Penna., 
has this to say in regard to military drill in public schools : 

The latest notion is that the public schools should fol- 
low the lead of some colleges.and intreduce military drill 
as a part of the exercises of the schools. Why? Military 
drill is valuable as a means of physical exercise, though 
its value for this purpose is not remarkably great, and is 
generally overestimated. It is valuable for other purposes, 
also ; but care must be taken not to substitute it for a 
training in citizenship which is far higher and nobler. 
The future citizens of our country need to be trained to 
respect law rather than force, to love the flag because it is 
the symbol of astrong, peaceful nation, rather than a war- 
like one.”’ 
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THE INTEL LECT IN RELIGION. 


i Wuart is Religion? We will define it, com- 

prehensively if baldly, as the Attitude of the Soul toward 
God. This is its essence as an inward experience, and it 
leads in the outward to actions inspired by that attitude, 
that affinity, that communion. 

Now this attitude of ours to the Infinite Father, must 
be due to, and based upon, some conception of him, some 
thought of his nature, some theory of the nature of 
things. This conception is always imperfect, and to test 
and rectify it is the task of the intellect. The intellect 
cannot create devoutness, but it can aid, raise, purify, 
correct, discipline, the emotional life of the soul. 

If these are agreed upon as definitions, we will now 
ask what are the excellences and defects belonging to 
these different functions of our being ? 

Of our attitude towards God it is required that it be 
reverent, willingly even devotedly obedient, loving, trust- 
ful, and hopeful, the attitude of a child to a father, the 
acceptance of the relation of clay to the potter. Of its 
practical outcome in our deeds it is required that they 
be based on justice and kindness, be instinct with love 
and sympathy, that we be quick to recognize and accept 
responsibility, pure from physical excesses, lofty in ideal 
and unwearied in the upward way, beginning and ending 
in that charity which is the binding girdle of moral 
perfectness. 

Of the intellect none of these particular spiritual and 
moral excellences are required ; devoutness and humanity 
are not to be demanded of it any more than rose per- 
fume from a steam engine. Psychologists generalize that 
the duty of the intellect is the discrimination between 
things that differ, and the recognition of likeness in 
thinks alike. So in this search for the truth of things, it 
is required of the intellect that it be clear and accurate, 
patient in toilsome investigation, not hasting to results, 
fearless but cautious, unperverted by the fear of man, un- 
corrupted by a wish to prove pleasant falsities true, with 


an eye single that the whole spiritual body may be full of | 


light. We are the temple of the Living God, and at the 
door of that temple of worship stands the doorkeeper, 
the Intellect, testing every thought which claims to enter, 
every aspiration and every act which claims to leave, 
stopping the erroneous and the confused, sending thoughts 
back to be rectified, guiding wisely to their path of prac- 
tice the deeds that go forth to men. And our door- 
keeper must be one who will take no bribe. 

This is a definitely limited function. Religious think- 
ing cannot be substituted for religious feeling and acting ; 
but it directs and enlightens both. It is the pendulum 
which regulates, not the spring that produces the motion 
of the clock. The intellect is not the craftsman who 
makes, it is the inspector who passes the work offered. 
The intellect is the instrument of the theologian, and 
the pure theologian, as such, need not be devout at all— 
he has often been hard-hearted and mercenary. He isa 
scribe, a professional man, who deals with a subject on 
which he can be examined and take a degree as he can 
in mathematics. But the list of those who take honors 
in the School of Christ is not published in our journals. 
That is a different thing altogether. We are obliged to 
try to be rational simply because the only alternative is 
to be irrational ; but Rationalism as itself a religion can 
have no meaning. We can see the difference between 
intellectual efforts such as most of Calvin’s ‘‘ Institutes ’’ 
and Barclay’s ‘*Apology,’’ (to take impartially the great 
adversary and the great expounder of Quakerism), and 
books which feed the soul, such as John Woolman, 
Thomas 4 Kempis, John G. Whittier, or William Law. 
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If all this is clear we can easily go on to see where 
the dangers of encroachment lie. In natures not per- 
fectly balanced,—and we all are a little one-sided,— 
these departments of our complex being tend to quarrel. 
When, then, does the emotional, the dutiful, the re- 
ligious in its true sense, encroach on the intellect, dis- 
pense with and suppress it, and so fall into preliminary 
error? When people will not, or dare not, learn all 
available facts, when they stick to tradition in the face 
of documentary evidence, when they grow shocked at or 
afraid of the results of Science, when they stint or per- 
vert education, when they impose theological tests, turn 
the cold shoulder to historical research, and refuse to 
subject some current statements to ordinary evidential 
criticism, when thought 1s rejected because it is modern, 
when old bottles are found unequal to the expansive 
power of the new wine. For this is to interfere with 
the sacred duty of the Intellect. The living minds of 
to-day receive an inheritance elaborated by minds now no 
longer with us. This precious inheritance is, as all 
human products are, imperfect ; and we ought to hand 
on to our descendants no wasted property, no talent hid 
in our time in a napkin, but a larger and a cleaner treas- 
ure house of things new and old. Of the power to do 
this we possess not too much, but alas! far too little, all 
of us. Weaare not too intelligent, we are not intelligent 
enough. 

On the other hand, when does the intellect encroach, 
as in its pride it undoubtedly does ? 

When the easy error of self confidence leads the in- 
tellect to be too sure, when it forgets how incomplete is 
its grasp of the Infinite, and of all that touches the In- 
finite ; when it becomes a prey to dogma, and asserts an 
acquaintance with Divine ‘ plans’’ too complete for its 
powers. By this process arises the religious fanatic, 
whom we way define as the man who, under the force of 
an erroneous belief, does violence to his moral and emo- 
tional nature, steels his heart, commits acts of injustice 
and unkindness to others, and does things which under 
other circumstances he would know to be wrong. The 
motive of the fanatic is generally called religious; and 
the subject-matter of his belief is certainly Divine things ; 
but the wrong comes in with the unquestioning narrow 
conviction, the organ that has gone wrong is the cose anges 
—it has inquired too little and asserted too much, 
may have more or less capacity, but it has too sce 
pride. Anyone who accuses his brother of heresy, ac- 
cuses himself of intellectual pride; and if he then pro- 
ceeds to harm his brother he is wronging his own moral 
nature, ruining his proper religious life, and crucifying 
the Son of God afresh. He has become a fanatic, over- 
balanced through pride in his own intellectual conclusions. 

The fanatics and persecutors of our own experience 
are generally men otherwise good and kind; that is 
enough to show that it is not their hearts, not their re- 
ligion, that is the source of their error. They are yzen- 
erally, also, of limited range intellectually ; and this 
points to the same conclusion. Their inteilect has gone 
wrong. If strong willed and determined on their own 
way, they become persecutors ; if of quieter temperament 
they acquiesce in ecclesiastical injustice done by others, 
and think it quite right to make creeds for universal 

eptance. ‘Their limitations are the actual cause of their 

mistake. The darkness which cuts off some of their in- 
tellectual landscape relieves them of disturbing elements, 
renders what is left all the more clearly visible, and 
it a monopoly of prominence. 

The man who is often accused of intellectual pride, or 
of unduly introducing his intellect into his religion, is 
the researcher, the scientific or historical student, the man 
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and the stepping-stones standing high above the rest at 
the crossings, hearing the names that have been familiar 
since one’s first excursions into history, reconstructing 
the gay dwellings and peopling them with careless south- 
ern life, and then looking along the cross-streets to where 
Vesuvius stands wrapped in his purple haze, the most 
innocent and unconscious-looking of mountains, it seems 
impossible that one night or two should have brought 
such wholesale tragedy and annihilation. This ruin must 
have been the work of vears, one feels. 

The mountain seemed very sluggish during our week 
in its vicinity, and persons scaling it reported nothing to 
be seen at the top except a crater full of smoke, so we did 
not attempt the ascent. Occasionally at night a slight 
burst of flame might be seen. 

From Pompeii our plans took us to Cava for the 
night, on the way to Paestum. Here, though the town 
is a mere village in the hills, we found one of the best 
hotels we had found in Italy, and one of the most inter- 
esting old monasteries, dating back to the twelfth century. 
The library contains some very valuable old manuscripts, 
and we were told that every winter there were scholars 
from a distance studying here, especially Germans. We 
have come to believe that the German scholar can scent 
a treasure-house of learning farther than the student of 
any other nation. 

Che following morning threatened rain, but the land- 
lord was so encouraging in his prognostications that we 
decided not to give up the trip to Paestum, especially as 
every one else at the hotel was courageous enough to go. 
It was Thanksgiving Day, and a visit to these ruined 
Greek temples seemed a strange celebration of the day. 
They were not what they would have appeared had the 
day been sunny, for the color given them by the sun- 
shine, with the blue sea for a background, is said to make 
them extremely beautiful ; but they were beautiful enough 
to repay us for our trip, and even for the wetting we got 
while stillinthe ruins. The yellow of the marbles seemed 
a sort of internal sunshine, brought out by the threaten- 
ing black and purple of the waves beyond. The temples 
are at some distance from the station, and there is no 
other shelter, so that when the rain came pouring down 
through the open roof, there was nothing for it but to 
settle down to our Thanksgiving luncheon in the shelter 
of the architrave and make the best of it. 

A drive from Cava to Amalfi and back again, the next 
day, was the climax of our week of excursions. The 
little two-horse cabs of the country would be quite un- 
comfortable for a drive of twenty miles or so, if we were 
not so constantly occupied with the scenery on both sides 
of the way. To the right, going, there were the hills 
and cliffs and the climbing villages, each with its beach, 
and to the left the beautiful bay of Salerno, with the old 
town at its head, its gardens a wild tangle of lemon, 
orange, and olive trees, grape-vines, palms, etc. We 
met peasants in gala dress, going to the villages to cele- 
brate St. Andrew’s day, and when we reached Amalfi 
found a fair going on, to which most of the countrymen 
seemed to have brought little pigs tosell. There was also 
to be a church procession, and the population was di- 
vided between the fair and the piazza in front of the 
Cathedral. 

The hotel at Amalfi is in two parts, one in the town, 
the other up on the heights in the large monastery for- 
merly occupied by the Capuchins. ‘The latter is, of 
course, the preferable stopping-place, with its little cell 
bed-rooms, its seats overlooking the sea, its arbor and 
gardens, and old chapel built under the overhanging rock. 
It was fortunate for us, perhaps, that we had to go and 
come on the same day, for I am persuaded that had we 
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remained over night we should inevitably have had to 
stay a week, so strong is the fascination of the place. 
The drive back was, however, ifanything, more charming 
than the one in the morning, as we had the sunset effects 
on land and sea; and night found us again at Naples on 
our way northward. 
Mary W. PLUMMER. 
Second month 13, 1895. 


A FAITHFUL SERVANT. 
[r would ofttimes help us to bear our trials were we to 
reflect that we are all God’s servants rather than his guests. 
This does not degrade us, for the work of all the world 
is carried forward by underlings. No monarch saves a 
State, no commander wins a battle, no captains sails a 
ship, no trader amases a fortune, but by the fidelity of 
his servants. ‘To be God’s servants, if faithful, is to be 
the world’s co redeemers. 

But no house is builded with special reference to the 
servant’s chamber. No table is spread with particular 
attention to him, ignoring the proprietor. His is 
not the reception room, the boudoir, the conservatory, 
or the art gallery. It is built for purposes foreign to 
himself, to his needs, his wishes, his understanding even. 
If, therefore, the affairs of this world seem to us at times 
more than out of joint, it may be worth while to con- 
sider that the world was not built for our pleasing, but for 
divine purposes. Its Owner and Creator has intents and 
aims into which we cannot be expected to enter under- 
standingly. Not ignoring us he nevertheless built it as 
we build our homes, for himself rather than for those 
whom he employs. 

And the qualities of a faithful servant are such that he 
may make everything succeed which otherwise would fail. 
It is in the power of a scullion to ruin the comforts of a 
palace. The maid who knows more than her mistress, in 
her own estimation ; the stable-boy who prefers his own 
judgment to that of his masters, each bring many a wise 
project to grief. It is hard sometimes for the servant to 
realize that his best grace is fidelity, his most valuable 
wisdom, submission. 

But gospel truths are as sweet as they are strong 
The parables which begin with duties end with promises. 
It is the faithful servant who eventually enters into the. 
joys of his lord. ‘The parable which begins 
ends with crowns. He who is faithful in 
last seated upon athrone. He who was a 
“the household becomes the ruler in the city. 
chariot at last for God’s very Cinderella; a1 
knows how and when to abase the haughty, 


with girding 
is at 
subaltern in 
There is a 
id he who 
is certain in 
his own good time to exalt them of low degree. That 
man is most sure to become a ruler over many things 
who has proved his fidelity over few.— Zhe Jntertor. 


service 


1 


THE fear of man bringsasnare. By halting in 
duty and giving back in the time of trial, our ha 
weaker, our ears grow dull as to hearing the language of 
the true Shepherd. So that, when we look at the way of 
the righteous, it seems as though it were not for us to 
follow them.—/. Woolman. 


our 
ids grow 


A BLADE is a small thing. 
the earth. It is often soiled and crushed and down 
den. But it is a living thing. 
side it is more imposing, only it 
else than a stone. But this small blade,— 
appear what it shall be.— Drummond. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 23, 1895. 
THE CONFERENCE MEETINGS. 

THE proposal made by some of our friends in the West- 
ern Yearly Meetings, which was outlined in a communi- 
cation from Benjamin F. Nichols, published last week, 
for the holding of a Conference relating to First-day 
school and Philanthropic work, in the West, in the al- 
ternate years of the General Conferences, will be earn- 
estly considered, no doubt. The suggestion is that the 
meeting proposed shall represent the three vearly meet- 
ings of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, and that it shall be 
auxiliary to, and not in place of, the meetings of the 
General Conferences 


It is easy to see, of course, when we consider the 
must be traversed by Friends in 
the Far West, in order to attend the meetings of the 
Conferences held 


alsa true), 


great distances which 


when in the East, 


(the reverse of 
which is that some proposal of this kind 


not The serious 


to 


is unnatural. 


the 


involved in 
First, whether 
such auxiliary meetings would not almost inevitably— 
supposing them to 


questions 


proposition seem these : 


us 


be successful—tend to diminish 
the interest felt by Western Friends in the General Con- 
ference meetings; and second, whether they would not 
also tend to separate the Western meetings in feeling and 


interest from the others. One great object in the forma- 


tion of the General Conferences has been to unify our 
whole body of Friends, and to make an occasion where 
all the yearly meetings shall be represented in consider- 
ing subjects of common interest. If the proposed West- 
ern union should have the effect of weakening this move- , 
ment toward a unity of interest and feeling it would cer- 
tainly not be a gain 


A review of the record as to the meetings which have 


been held of the two Conferences, shows that since 1880, 
that on First-day schools has met four times out of seven 
within the limits of Ohio, Indiana, and Genesee Yearly 


Meetings, as follows: 


in 1882, at Waynesville, Ohio ; 


in 1884, at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio; 


in 1888, at Yarmouth, 


Ontario ; in 1890, at Pendleton, Ind. 


In the same time 
the Philanthropic Union has held four of its eight meet- 
ings within Ohio and Indiana Yearly Meetings, as follows: 
in 1881, at Salem, Ohio ; in 1882, at Waynesville, Ohio ; 
in 1884, at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, and in 1890 at Pendle- 


ton, Ind. The 


other three meetings of the First-day 
School Conference in the period named were held in 
1886 at Philadelphia, in 1892 at Lincoln, Va., and in 
1894 at Chappaqua, N. Y. The other four meetings of 


/ hilanth ' Ilnion were held ) RQ’ } 
4e Philanthropic Union were held in 1886 at Ph ad el- 
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phia, 1888 in New York city, in 1892 at Lincoln, and 
in 1894 at Chappaqua. It will be seen from this state- 
ment of the historical aspect of the case that of the fif- 
teen meetings held by the two Conferences, three have 
been held in Ohio Yearly Meeting, four in Indiana, one 
in Genesee, two in Philadelphia, three in New York, 


and two in Baltimore. 


The following tabular arrange- 
ment may show this more clearly : 


Year. Yearly Meeting. Conference. Place. 

1881, Ohio, Philanthropic, Salem, O. 

1882, Indiana, Philanthropic, Waynesville, O. 
ee ” First-day School, 66 

1884, Ohio, Philanthropic, Mt. Pleasant, O. 
“6 $6 First day School, 66 

1886, Philadelphia, Philanthropic, Philadelphia. 
se First-day School, s 

1888, New York, Philanthropic, New York City 
“6 Genesee, First-day School, Yarmouth, Ont. 

1890, Indiana, Philanthropic, Pendleton, Ind 
“ss oe First-day School, 

1892, Baltimore, Philanthropic, Lincoln, Va. 
“s so First-day School, - 

1894, New York, Philanthropic, Chappaqua, N. Y 


“ sé 


First-day School, os 

It is right to add to this list the meetings held in 
connection with the World’s Religious Congress, in 1893. 
These were at Chicago, within Illinois Yearly Meeting. 
They were of much the same character, in most respects, 
as the Conferences, and they engaged the earnest atten- 
tion of Friends in all the yearly meetings. Counting 
them thus, they increase the list to sixteen, of which it 
appears that eight have been held in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, seven in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, 
and one in Genesee. It will be seen that though about 
four-fifths of our body live east of the Ohio river, there 
has always been a desire to hold the Conferences as often 
as possible among the Friends west of that, and we have 
no doubt this desire continues. We suggest to our friends 
in Indiana Yearly Meeting who are now considering the 
subject, whether it would not be prudent to avoid a 
definite conclusion upon it until after the holding of the 
General Conferences next year. The question will then 
come up, and it will be necessary to consider where they 
will be held in 1898. 


If it should be decided then to go 
West it 


may meet sufficiently the needs of the Friends 
west of the Ohio. 


WE wish to call attention to an error of date in the 


notice of the meeting of the Peace Conference in last 
week’s issue of this paper. The correct date is Seventh- 
day evening, Third month 23, at 7.30 0’clock, the meeting 
to be held at Swarthmore College. 


EVERY duty, even the least duty, involves the whole 
principle of obedience, and little duties make the will 
dutiful—that is, supple and prompt to obey.—/H. Z£. 
Manning 


WEALTH and want equally harden the heart, as frost 
and fire are both alike alien to the human flesh. Famine 
and gluttony alike drive nature away from the heart of 
man.—TZheodore Parker. 
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DEATHS. 

BAILY.—In West Philadelphia, Second month 28, 1895, Samuel 
P. Baily, aged 63 years 

He was a member of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting of Friends, hav- 
ing been engaged in business at Gap, Lancaster county, Pa., for a 
number of years before removing to Philadelphia early in 1887. 

His was a true and noble nature, deeply interested in all that was 
pure and good and elevating in life. We believe it can be tru'y said of 
him, that a more generous, honest, and loving heart seldom beat than 
was that of Samuel P. Baily. More than two years ago he lost an in 
telligent and devoted wife, Lucretia Mott Baily, to whom he was 
strongly attached. He frequently visited her grave at their beloved 
Longwood, and often said it was the dearest spot on earth to him. He 
was laid to rest beside her on Seventh-day, the 2d of Third month. 

May peace and joy attend them in that happy realm, where we trust 
their loving spirits are united. 

The mortal part has gone to earth, 
To mingle with its clay ; 
The memory of their sterling worth 
Will not so soon decay. 
Their works of love are seeds of gold 
Implanted in the heart, 
Which will bring forth an hundred fold 
In the eternal mart. L. 

BAKER.—In Media, Pa., Third month 14, 1895, Elias Baker, in 

his 81st year. 


COPE.—At Toledo, Kansas, Tenth month 3, 1894, David Cope, 
in the 71st year of his age. 

He was a birthright member of the Society of Friends in Belmont 
county, Ohio. Removing to Kansas in 1867, he united with the 
Wilbur branch at Emporia, and was for many years an approved minis 
ter amongst them. His sufferings were great in his last sickness, but 
near the close he repeated with great beauty and fervor the passage : 
“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil, for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort 


” 


me. His wife and a large family of children survive him. 
i mc 
HARVEY.—At his residence, 5010 Elm avenue, Philadelphia, 


Third month 13, 1895, Joshua Harvey, in his 85th year; a member of 
Race Street Monthly Meeting. 


LIPPINCOTT.—Near Marlton, N. J., Third month 13, 1895, 
Henry C. Lippincott, in his 51st year. 

SWAYNE. —In Philadelphia, on morning of Third month 15, 1895, 
Joseph M. Swayne, in his 67th year. 

MARSHALL.—Twelfth month 3, 1894, at his home, near Calvert, 
Md., John Marshall, in his Soth year ; an esteemed minister of Not- 
tingham Quarterly Meeting. 

STICKNEY.—Of pneumonia, at his home, in Buffalo, N. Y., 
Third month 6, 1895, D. J. Stickney, in his 62d year. 

Of this dear friend it can be truly said that his was a life of practi- 
cal righteousness, demonstrated in his several positions of husband, 
father, brother, friend, and neighbor, doing unto all as he would have 
them do unto him in as full a sense as we find in our knowledge of 
human life. The many tributes of respect by all that knew him bore 
convincing evidence of the esteem in which he was held. 

The following notice appeared in the Buflalo Courier: ‘* The 
strong probity of his character was felt in all the relations of his life, 
and made his name a synonym for honesty and uprightness. The con- 
fidence of the business community he possessed in a remarkable de- 
gree, a confidence which extended to all the closer relations of friend 
ship, and won for him full respect and esteem. His intrinsic worth, 
combined with a rare gentleness of manner, endeared him to all who 
knew him, and the measure of that regard found its daily expression 
while yet he lived. To the wide circle of his friends, his death is a 
loss that will be most deeply felt.’’ * 

WALTON.—At her residence in Trenton, N. J., First month 16, 
1895, Ann Blakey, widow of the late Yarnall Walton, of Philadelphia. 

This valued member of the Society of Friends was the only one left 
of the five children of Thomas and Letitia Blakey, of Middletown, 
Bucks county, Pa. She lived to an advanced age, and died with the 
sure promise of her Heavenly Father, that she would reap the reward 
of a consistent, pure, and holy life; she was the mother of two sons 
and five daughters ; three of the latter only survive her. eo Wy 

WILLARD.—In Newtown, Bucks county, Pa, on the 11th of 
Third month, 1895, Christiana C. Willard, aged 97 years, less 8 days, 
the oldest person in Newtown. 

She was the daughter of Joseph and Sarah Willard, and was born 
in a house which about a century ago stood near that beautiful spring 
of water which still flows in the meadow on the south side of the rail 
road station at the George School. Although not a member with 
Friends, she was brought up to attend Friends’ meeting with her par- 
ents, who were amongst those who were the means of having the 
Friends’ meeting established in Newtown, in the old court-house, in 
the early part of the 19th century. 
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WHITE.—In Newtown, Pa., Third month 16, 1895, Ephraim 
A. White, aged 82 years ; a regular attender (when health permitted) 
of Friends’ meeting on First-day, where his presence will be much 
missed. 


ZORNS.—At Quakertown, Pa., Third month 10, 1895, Israel S. 
Zorns, aged nearly 94 years; an elder of Richland Monthly Meeting, 
Pennsylvania. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

FRIENDS IN INDIANA. 
AFTER attending our little meeting, Westfield, on Fourth- 
day, we left our home in Ohio, and drove to William W. 
Foulke’s, near Richmond, Indiana, a distance of seventeen 
miles. Next day, the 28th of Second month, in company 
with and as companions to him,—he having a minute from 
his meeting to visit in gospel love the two preparative 
meetings composing Fall Creek Monthly Meeting, appoint 
meetings and visit families as way opened,—we left Rich- 
mond, and after an enjoyable drive of about thirty-two 
miles, took tea and stayed over night at the pleasant home 
of our cousins Samuel and Anna H. Hoover, near Greens- 
boro Indiana. 

On Sixth-day morning, the 1st inst., we called on our 
dear aged friend, John Cook. Although the infirmities 
of age confine him to his couch most of the time, we 
found him in avery sweet, cheerful frame of mind. Took 
dinner with another dear aged couple, Jonas and Rachel 
James. 

At two o’clock attended the meeting of ministers and 
elders. ‘The business was transacted harmoniously, and 
we felt it to be a favored time. In the evening we had 
an appointed meeting at the meeting-house, but owing to 
a revival meeting in the vicinity it was not very large. 

On Seventh-day, at ten o'clock, Whitewater Quarterly 
Meeting met in the comfortable meeting: house near Greens- 
boro. It was the first time the quarterly meeting had 
been held at this place. ‘The house had lately been re- 
paired, the walls nicely papered, the floor carpeted, and 
the old time-benches had given place to very comfortable 
modern ones. After a season of silence the gospel mes- 
sage was borne by several Friends, we trust to the edifi- 
cation of many. When the time for the opening of 


the meeting for business arrived, we considered the subject 
of holding the meeting in joint session, which was united 
with, many feeling there would be more strength in united 


action. ‘The answer to the sixth query brought a lively 
exercise over the meeting in regard to licensing the sale 
of intoxicants. Many felt that in order to bear a faith- 
ful testimony our votes should be cast against it, while 
others as sincerely felt differently. We had the com- 
pany of our dear friends Mary G. Smith and Morris 
Wilson of Illinois, whose loving counsel and silent wait- 
ing we felt to be astrength. We also had the company 
of several Friends of the other branch: one a traveling 
minister, with a minute liberating him to visit our meet- 
ings. ‘Their company and labors were acceptable. A 
proposition was sent up from Maple Grove Monthly 
Meeting, to hereafter hold the quarterly meeting in joint 
session. As all the monthly meetings belonging to the 
quarter except Whitewater are now held jointly, it was 
decided todoso_ A few present felt they were not yet 
ready for the change. 

In the evening the First-day School Association met. 
Most of the schools report encouragingly. ‘he exercises 
consisted of essays and recitations, which were interest- 
ing and well rendered. Mary G. Smith laid before the 
Association a thought that had rested with her for some 
time, in regard to establishing a Philanthropic Confer- 
ence and an Association for the advancement of First- 
day school work, to be composed of the three western 
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yearly meetings, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and to be 
auxiliary to the Philanthropic Union and General Con- 


ference. A committee was appointed to correspond with 


» chairmen of the committees of the yearly meetings, 
Lif way 
On |} 


’ 
lence, a 


an 





ns assist in establishing it. 
irst-day, in the meeting for worship, after a sol- 


emn 5s testimony was borne 





watchfulness in following the pointings of Divine Light, 
the only true living guide. The compass was re- 
ferred to as illustrative of that Guide. Other communi- 


cations followed, in which the finger-board and mariner’s 
to the 


lhe 


cnart 


Script 


were spoken of; they were compared 


ires and other pointings toward the Guide 


finger-board often ints the way to the weary and per- 
plexed traveler. he chart and compass enables the 


mariner to steer clear of the rocks and shoals. They are 
but only point to the In the 
afternoon we had a family sitting at the home of cousin 
Edward and Hannah Stratton. 

-d condition, and we felt a warm sympathy for them. 


tr 
tr 
In th 


not the Guide, Guide. 


hey seem to be in a 





evening went to a parlor meeting at Jenkins Ken- 
nard’s, in whose pleasant home we spent the night. 

On Second-day morning, after taking leave of a 

brother-in-law whose company we had enjoyed for the 


past two days, and other dear 
their 


returned 
1ome in Huntington, we called again on ot 
aged friend, John Cook. 
words of 


friends who to 


:* 
ir dear 
After drawing into the quiet, 
sympathy and 


encouragement were spoken 


both to him and the kind daughter who so faithfully ad- 

From there to 
James’s, where a parlor meeting had been appointed at 
two number gathered, 
Che dear Father felt 


m sters to his neiplessness 


Jonas 


o'clock. Quite a 
time it 


and a favored 


was was to be in our 


midst pouring out his choicest blessings so that all present 
seemed tendered and drawn into close fellowship and 
lov Here we parted with our dear friend Mary G. 
~ t 


nith, who had accompanied us since quarterly meeting, 





and whom we had found a spiritual strength and comfort. 
Ir evening we had an appointed meeting in the 
Orthodox Friends’ meeting-house, in the little village of 
Kennard. Stayed over night with our cousin Margaret 
K. Wood. Next morning set out for Fall Creek, eigh- 
teen miles. Found the roads very rough, but reached 
Albert Wood’s—a son of the former—in time for dinner. 
After spending some time socially, had a religious oppor- 
tunity with the family, then passed on to Pendleton, 
where we arrived at the home of Benjamin and Annie 
Rogers, near six o'clock He was absent from home, 
but by the prompt and energetic assistance of his 


ghter Mary,-a goodly 


number were soon 


gathered in 

and a parlor meeting was held. 
Next morning, the 6th, short calls were made in Pen- 
d n Among those called on were Jonas Janney, an 
ag Friend who is able to get out but little, and dear 
‘Aunt Mattie Lewis,’’ as she is almost universally 
ca hen leaving the village we called first at Edgar 
a Alice Whitely's, where some service was had Next 
4 al call, and dined at Joseph Swain’s. Another 
social call on Mary Haines, another of our dear friends 
who has passed many mile-stones of life’s journey. Then 
to Woolston Swain’s, with whose afflicted family we felt 


drawn into deep sympathy. His dear wife and dau 


are a 


ghter 
But he 
iel and daughter Rebecca kind and 
willing helpers. Our ne was at John Fussell’s. Both 


invailds, 


Anna both being constant care. 
his son Sam 


+ 


Xt Cali 





here d at W. S.’s some words intended to encourage 
and strengthen were spoken. After another short social 
call, went on to John L. Thomas’s, where a parlor meet- 
ing been appointed for the evening which was well 
tt 1 fel be a profitable time. On Fifth-day, 





to the necessity of 


about 
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the 7th, had an appointed meeting in Friends’ meeting- 
house. Truth arose and we were made sensible of the 
Divine Presence. Took dinner with our kind friends 
Morris Hardy and wife. After a brief sitting with Joseph 
Lewis’s family, felt that our work at Fall Creek was fin- 
ished. Returned to Greensboro’ that evening. Took 
tea at Levi Wood’s, then to his son Sumner’s, at whose 
house arrangements had been made for an evening meet- 
ing. Here again we were baptized into such tenderness 
of feeling that it seemed as if we could not part. The 
signal for breaking the meeting was given the third time, 
and even then we felt so closely drawn together that it 
was some time before we separated. 

May all the praise, honor, and glory be given to Him 
who was with us throughout the journey. There was so 
much nearness and harmony of feeling, so much true 
love flowing out to meet us, that we felt we did not need 
to be told we were welcome. It was a welcome and love 
that was begotten by the Father and it touched an echo- 
ing chord in our hearts 

On Sixth-day we turned our faces homeward. We had 
attended eleven meetings, the First-day School Associa- 
tion, and nine family gatherings, besides making several 
other short calls. While out were in twenty-five homes. 
Although a real March snow-storm was prevailing, the 
wind was to our backs and we rode very comfortably, and 
our hearts were filled with peace and thankfulness. 

When we reached William Foulke’s we found all well. 
Stayed over night, and after making a few calls on friends 
came on home; found our family well, and that all had 
gone well in our absence, for which we again felt we had 
cause for thankfulness. M. K. S. 
Fair Haven, Ohio. 

SOUTHERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Southern Quarterly Meeting of Friends was held at 
Camden, Kent county, Del., on the 27th and 28th of 
Second month. 





Ihe late extreme and severe temperature, and the ca- 
pricious freaks of the weather, generally, at this season 
of the year, together with the snow-banked and impassi- 
ble condition of the public roads (the like of which 
records and memories fail to note or recall), restricted 
travel from Third Haven entirely to rail, and the 
attendance from that reliable section,—from which we 
expect so much, and rely upon toa great extent for a 
successful and enjoyable meeting, entirely to the younger 
members, who turned out in a manner creditable to 
themselves, as usual, and encouraging and helpful to the 
meeting. From Cecil our friend, Richard T. Turner, 
Jr., was present, under very trying circumstances, afford- 
ing a stimulating example to us all. His father’s family 
—that of Richard Turner, Sr., now deceased—was the 
only one from Cecil that had been meeting regularly with 
us for years. 


tne 


The attendance was nearly the usual average. Among 
the visitors present were Thomas Lawrence, of Nyack, 
N. Y., who spoke at some length, to edification, and 
Ezra Fell, of Wilmington, and Joseph Powell, of Lands- 
downe, both of whom acceptably appeared in ministry. 


E. 


‘*A CHARACTER which combines the love of enjoyment 
with the love of duty, and the ability to perform it, is 
the one whose unfoldings give the greatest promise of 
perfection.’’ 

Do not think about distant events. This uneasiness 
the future is unwholsesome for you. We must 
leave to God all that depends on him, and think only of 
being faithful in all that depends upon ourselves.— 
Fénélon. 
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Educational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The Scientific Society has been re- 
organized with Howard White, ’95, for president, Wm. B. Chapin, ’96, 
vice-president, and Sarah Bancroft, ’97, secretary. 

lhe Phenix elections for the ensuing year resulted as follows: 
Howard C. Johnson, ’96, Editor-in-chief; Millie Bishop, ’96, and J. 
Chauncey Shortlidge, ’96, Associate Editors; Business Manager, Per- 
cival Parrish, 96; Assistant Business Manager, Channing Way, '97; 
Staff, WW. John Morrison, ’96, Robert Pyle, ’97, Mary Clark, ’97, 
Mary J. Williams, ’98, Guy Vishniskki, ’98. 

The Delphic and Eunomian Literary Societies held a Mock Con- 
gress in Collection Hall, Third month 15th. 

rhe names of the contestants chosen by the judges for the Fresh- 
man-Sophomore, oratorical contest are as follows: From the Sophomore 
class: Edith Johns, Mabel A. Harris, Laura Miller, Robert Pyle, and 
Channing Way. From the Freshman: Lucretia Gaskill, Elizabeth 
Williams, Guy Vishniskki, Charles Brown, and William Battin. 

The elections for the second half of the year in the Press Club 
resulted in the appointment of Frank Price, ’95, for president, Philip 
Knauer, '96, for vice-president, and Charles Schooley, ’96, for secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Charles Beddell, a Philadelphia Electrician, lectured recently be- 
fore the Junior and Senior Engineers on * Practical Electricity.” 

Aaron M. Powell delivered an interesting lecture on ‘‘ Wendell 
Phillips "’ before the college on the evening of Third month 12. 


H. 


FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE.—The Educational Con- 
ference held at Fifteenth and Race streets, on Third month 9, devel- 
oped much interesting discussion. 

Dr. Edward H. Magill’s paper on ‘* Teachers’ Work at Home,”’ 
was read by President De Garmo, of Swarthmore College. The writer 
referred to the time spent by teachers at home correcting the written 
work of pupils, which, he thought, did little good. He made sugges- 
tions as to how this work should be done in the school room with 
greater benefit to the pupils. The teacher should endeavor to reduce 
the time spent in correcting papers to a minimum, so that he may have 
opportunity for outside reading, and be able to keep abreast of the 
times. 

Professor George L. Maris said that the teacher's first duty was to 
keep himself in good health, and his next to get the greatest amount 
of work from his boys and girls, for the test of teaching is the work 
done by the pupils. The four objects of every recitation should be to 
arouse interest In the subject, to teach the use of correct language, to 
give the pupils confidence in themselves, and to fix facts in the mem- 
ory. In large schools it might be a good plan to employ some young 
graduate to correct compositions and other written work, and save the 
teachers from this drudgery. Where this cannot be done, teachers 
whose work requires them to devote much time to it outside the class- 
room, should have fewer hours’ work in the class-room. 

William W. Birdsall was in favor of a great deal of written work ; 
the pupil who has to write out a lesson finds out whether he knows 
it or not. 

Elizabeth Lloyd thought that at the present time too much written 
work to be done at home is exacted of pupils. 

Anna W. Speakman said she has had classes in ‘oral composi- 
tion ’’ for several years, and finds that pupils improve greatly in their 
ability to express themselves well. 

Dr. De Garmo found it a good plan to give classes a thorough 
preliminary drill in punctuation, paragraphing, etc., before entering 
upon the actual work of composition writing. 

During the discussion much was said incidentally concerning the 
marking of pupils and the waste of the teacher's time involved in the 
old system of marking by percentages. Some aspects of the old plan 
were defended by Arthur H. Tomlinson, of Swarthmore, and one or 
two others. Dr, De Garmo said that our schools are now emerging 
from the mechanical stage of education, and that the consensus of 
opinion among educators is against any mathematical system of mark- 
ing, especially of the daily recitations. 


REFORM IN ELEMENTARY STUDIES.— United States Commissioner 
of Education W. T. Harris, in a recent letter, explains some features 
of the report of the Committee of Fifteen on elementary studies. He 
says: *‘An important departure in the sub-committee’s report under 
question is the protest against too much English grammar, especially 
in the form of parsing works of literary art. Again and again in the 
report it is urged that the literary selection should be studied in such a 
way as to lead to an appreciation of it as a work of art. Literature is 
set forward as the leading study in the elementary school because of 
its value tothe pupil in giving him an insight into human nature. 

‘‘Again, the emphasis laid upon arithmetic in the elementary 
school hitherto is strongly condemned, and its mode of reasoning dis- 
paraged in comparison with the mode of reasoning employed by the 
mind upon practical concrete subjects involving literary, social, and 
moral questions.”’ 
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GEORGE SCHOOL Notes.—Through the intercession of our Con- 
gressman, Irving P. Wanger, some valuable reports of the Smithsonian 
Institution and the United States National Museum, have been sent to 
our Biological Department. 

A collection of minerals belonging to Dr. Stubbs, of Chester Co., 
has been purchased by the School. 

The Young Friends’ Association met on the evening of Third 
month 9. The program consisted of a paper prepared by Agnes B. 
Woodman, on ‘* Work Among North American Indians,’’ which was 
followed by a discussion ; a recitation entitled ‘“‘ The Quaker Maiden,” 
by Mariana Rogers ; an essay on ‘‘ Parlor Portraits,’’ by Beulah 
Paschall, a reading by Edward Broomell, a paper on ‘‘ The Revival 
of Quakerism,” by Janie Brook, and a recitation by Ella Broomell. 

On Seventh-day evening, Third month 16, the Penn and Whittier 
Literary Societies held a joint meeting to which the public were in- 
vited. The assembly room and the adjoining class rooms were filled 
with the many visitors, who seemed pleased with the program, which 
included an essay, ‘‘A Peep into Mexico,’’ by Lillian Vickers; a 
humorous recitation, ‘‘Origin of the Banjo,’’ by Arthur Hugh Jenkins ; 
an oration, ‘‘ The Harvest We Reap was Sown in the Past,’’ by J. 
Howard Broomell ; and a recitation, ‘‘ Selling the Baby,” by Lilian 
Starr. Scenes were also reproduced from Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merchant 
of Venice’’ and ‘‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost,’’ and also from Schiller’s 
drama of ‘* Marie Stuart.” 


INSTRUCTION IN TEMPERANCE.—‘‘ Thanks to the W. C. T. U.,’”’ 
says the Boston 7ramscript, ‘‘ about 13,000,000 children in the United 
States are now studying the effects of alcohol on the human system. 
Scientific temperance teaching has also been introduced into Canada, 
France, England, Germany, Norway, Sweden, Russia, Denmark, the 
Danish West Indies, Bulgaria, Turkey in Asia, India, Siam, China, 
and Japan— The Child’s Health Primer’ having been translated into 
Chinese by an American missionary—Australia, New Zealand, Ha- 
waiian Islands, and South Africa, should be included in this estimate ; 
and every State and Territory of the 50 sub-divisions of the United 
States (five only excepted) now enjoy the advantage of a law requiring 
instruction on this subject.’’ 


Cost OF MODERN COLLEGIATE EpUCATION.— Ihe University of 
Chicago, in estimating its expenses for the school year 1895-96, places 
the figure at something over $600,000. As the University has about 
1,000 students this makes the expenditure for each student about $600. 
Yale University expends $231 per student, over and above the tuition 
fee received from him. ‘The costs at Harvard are believed to be above 
those at Yale. It is no wonder that American colleges, one and all, 
are clamoring for endowments 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association of Phila- 
delphia met in the Cherry Street meeting-house, Third month 11, 1895, 
the President, William W. Birdsall, in the chair. In spite of the in- 
clemency of the weather, more than one hundred were present. 

After reports from other standing committees the Building Commit- 
tee submitted a report made to it by a sub-committee appointed to take 
charge of opening No. 140 N. 15th street for the purposes of the 
Association. We were informed that the rooms were opened Second 
month 6, 1895. ‘The work has been placed under the immediate 
direction of Anna Jenkins Ferris, with Eliza H. Worrell as clerk in 
charge. The use thus far made of the rooms would indicate the 
success of the enterprise, and also a growing appreciation thereof on 
the part of Friends generally as a knowledge of the facilities provided 
is more widely disseminated. As the work is necessarily imperfect at 
the outset, and in its perfection must be the result of gradual develop- 
ment, we suggest that all members shall feel the obligation to assist us 
by forwarding to the clerk any suggestions which might be useful.”’ 

The Executive Committee recommended the appointment of Anna 
Jenkins Ferris as Corresponding Secretary of the Association. It was 
explained that our work has grown to the need of the office of a 
Corresponding Secretary, there being increased correspondence in 
connection with the opening of our rooms. A constitutional change 
providing for such an office was proposed and laid on the table. 

A review of Chapter XII., Volume IlI., Janney’s History, was 
then read by Frank W. Emley. It treats of Friends in America during 
the period from 1755 to 65. These were ten years of strife between 
the whites and the Indians of Pennsylvania, and though Friends were 
unable to prevent the declaration of war, we were told that it was 
through their peaceful interposition that the termination was finally 
effected. The paper closed with mention of John Woolman’s visits to 
the homes of the Indians. 

After afew remarks upon the subject of the review, a beautiful 
paper upon the “ Life of Gulielma Maria Springett Penn,’’ was read 
by Florence Hall. [This paper will be printed in ,full.—Ebs. ] 

On account of the lateness of the hour it was decided to postp one 
the reading of the two papers, ‘“‘ The Spread of the Spirit of Militar 
ism,’’ and “ The Boys’ Brigade,” till our next meeting 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































_ In the discussion which then arose from the paper upon the “ Life 
of Gulielma Maria Springett Penn,’’ our attention was called to the 
remarkable stz nt made at the close of her life, that to her know! 
edge she h ver 1¢ a wicked After comments upon the 
good we 1 all derive from individually asking ourselves how 
nearly we ruthfully approach such an assertion, the attitude of 
Friends ward sin was o Friends are noted for no other 
me t g more than for treatment of sin. George Fox seems 
never ave eer t with sir n ur 
and s, perhaps, is ‘reason Friends S 
We were reminded that | ge Fox desired t 
sake \ 1 general expression a Friend wished to modify by saying 
to ve do right because right is synonymous with the expan 

f the soul and the spirit of all growth.”’ Behind the right doing there 
must be a high motive before any growth is possible When reward 
for well-doing or fear of punishment for wrong doing enters in, growth 
is stunted 

Allusion was m to the curious fact that Phillip II. of Spain, a 
made on his death-bed the same beautiful 


ma Penn, which suggested the expression of 








g to actions rather than words. It was ques 
r Paillip might not possibly be justified in 

may t have known Detter ? 
A line was drawn between a wicked thing and a wrong thing, the 
first arising fr. a more se $ motive tl the second. It was be 
lieved that “the sweet character of Gulielma Penn would not have 





claimed have d 


never to 


ne a wrong 
a wicked thing she s; 


thing, but 
Error results 


of disposition to dk 
oke the 


utes, Dut 1s nm 


| and is 


In wrong 





one of its attril 


iscussion were Isaac Roberts 
Chambers, William W. Bird 


"LOTHIER, Secretary 




















1. R 4 5TH STREET, PHILADEL 
PHIA.— it is of interest to note that since the opening of the rooms on 
Second month 5, up to date of Third month 16, 202 persons have 
used them, paying in all 414 visits. Also that the visits for the week 
just ended are largely in excess of the weekly average of this record, 
being 97 against 75 Juite one half of those calling were from places 
without the city e Fr e Saratoga, N. Y. His visit to 
Race street meeting—the first ears—resulted from the adver 
tisement of our oper go 

Among the books especial interest on our table are Frederick 
Storrs Turner's ** The © $ 1 James Russell Lowell's ** Demox 
racy and other Essays ery one reads in our day and generation, 
many of us too much, and one needs must choose, so let the choice 
fall upon worthy subjects and books of high literary merit. 
: We underst and a > by W. Hudson Shaw is being arranged 
for by the Monthly Meeting’s Committee on Best Interest of Our 
Members, the d tte t about the middle of Fourth month 

tr . T > > 
THE LIBRARY. 
4 GREAT DICTIONARY 

[HE present month marks the completion of a great undertaking— 
one which has occupied for five years a body of 247 specialists and 


‘ 
use, and in which has been invested 
Chis undertaking is 


English Language, 





ionary of t 





just been completed 





only note some of the reasons of the publishers for entering a field 





1 many would consider already occupied by other works The 
tionary contains 75,000 more words than any other sh 

work; and it uses a more complete system of word references under 
the leading words. Most people, however, turn to a dictionary for a 
spelling, a pror tion, or a de 1. As to spelling, the com 
pliers ¥ mu weigt r , Writ as you speak, an i besides 
the rece spellings, inser reformed spellings of some 3,500 
words r ex Feather is given, and also Fether (reformed 
spe g); s so raind, tung, ruf, gard, writn, lookt, lafter, abuse, 
cach, et are given by the side of t isual forms, rained, tongue, 
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be the interest n of 
1 i can 






ion of each of these persons, the preferred pronunciation was decided 
upon. Other pronunciations are added in an appendix 

As to definitions, this part of the work seems to us, on the whole, 
the best done of any. It is a delight and a stimulus to clear thinking 


to read a selection of these definitions. 


For example, how complete 
Knowl 


edge gained and verified by exact observation and correct thinking, 


and clear is the following definition of the word science ‘* 1 


especially as methodically formulated and arranged in a rational system.’’ 

lhe two volumes of the work contain altogether about 5,000 illus 
trations, including a number of full-page pictures, and beautifully 
executed color-plates of 


birds, etc 


flags, decorations, precious stones, rare 


The publishers employed a force of about five hundred persons in 
collecting and verifying the quotations which illustrate the uses of 
words. It is said that practically the whole of English literature was 
searched for this purpose. ° Large numbers of the quotations are from 
modern and contemporary English and American writers; many are 
from the better class of newspapers 

\ very interesting feature of the dictionary is a consistent system 

f compound words, great difference of usage having hitherto existed 
Shall 


we write school-room or schoolroom ? school-teacher or schoolteach 


er? The editors of the Standard, after a study of the general 
) ~ 


usage, prefer schoolroom but school-teacher 


Professional students who trace closely the history of the English 





nguage, will find their wants met by the great dictionary now ap 


pearing in England under the editorship of Dr. Murray; but even 
these students will find the Standard a careful compendium of con- 
tem} orary usage 


and as such, its value will not diminish with the 





passage of time 
Altogether, the completion of the Standard Dictionary may, we 

~ t J J 
think, be classed among the memorable achievements of the last 
juarter of the present century 
New York: 


Single Volume edition $12: 


Certainly its educational influence 


will be immense The Funk & Wagualls Company, 30 
Layfayette Place. 


$15 


two-volume edition 
Sold only by subscription 





We have received a valuable report upon ‘* The 
Milk,” sent out by the Massachusetts Society for promoting Agricul- 
ture. In the spring of 1887 the trustees 
an experiment station at *‘ Forest Hills,” 


Infectiousness of 


f this society established 
in Boston, to study the dan 
gers to human life and health arising from the food products of cattle 

[he specialists appointed immediately began to investigate the 
juestion whether or not the milk derived from tuberculous cows might 
contain the infectious material of the disease, and whether such infec- 
tion, if found, was confined to cows which had tuberculous disease of 
the udder. 

To show the care with which the experiments were conducted we 
will quote a paragraph from the report. ‘+ The milk was collected in 
sterilized flasks, after the udder had been cleansed as perfectly as pos- 


sible, and the hands of the operator sterilized. It 
r 


was taken at once 
» the laboratory and allowed to stand, carefully protected, over night, 
and sometimes longer. Different portions were taken for examination 
from both the bottom and the top of the fluid. In all cases at least a 
dozen cover-glasses were used for each examination, and at least fif 
teen minutes were spent over each glass.”’ 

There were 121 examinations made of milk and cream from cows 
which were but which had no disease of 
the udder so far as the best examinations could determine he spe- 
cimens were taken from 36 and in Ig cases, in the milk 

f 12 cows, the bacilli of tuberculosis were found That these ani 
mals were actual! j udder was 


y affected with the disease, and that the 
free from it, was proven in all possible cases by post-mortem examin 





affected with tuberculosis, 


different cows, 


ther valuable information, the report 


las some interesting 
arding the hereditary n 


ature of tuberculosis. At the ex- 
ion, nineteen calves were born of the 
y udders All C kil 

after birth and not one showed any 
careful sear 


The report of 








lous cows 
hin six days 





these 





ves were 





i 
lence of tuberculo 





h being made 1 





a wide circula- 


nt< than those whose 


the Massachusetts Society deserves 








C . cl i 


THERE are qualities which govern men, such as sin- 
with influence than the 


? 1 . 


Keenest wit.— 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
ERROR: ‘*OUR”’ FOR “ ONE.” 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


IN your issue of 16th inst., on page 175, sixth line from the bottom, in 
an extract summing up the work of John Jackson, the phrase ‘‘in our 
view” is a misprint which quite destroys the meaning. It should be 
‘¢in one view.”’ Kespectfully, 

White Horse, Pa J. BUNTING. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NATURE’S TEACHING. 
WINTRY storms and summer showers, 
Lightning's flash and thunder'’s roll ; 
Song of bird and streamlet’s murmur, 
Wake an echo in the soul ! 
Not a sight or sound is wasted, 
Not a uote of discord dwells 
In the grand, sweet psalm that ever 
From the heart of Nature swells. 


Lo! around us and above us 
Sounds the summons everywhere ! 
In the ever-changing seasons 
Dwells a power that calls to prayer ! 
In the storm, and in the sunshine, 
In the gently falling rain, 
In the cloud, and in the tempest, 
Comes the message, clear and plain ! 


Forests clothed in regal beauty, 
Fields that wave with golden grain ; 
Skies sutfused with sunset’'s purple, 
Flowers refreshed by summer rain ; 
Every breeze that sweeps the hillside, 
Every wave that laps the shore ; 
Every precious gift of Nature 
Bids us worship and adore ! 


Who, unmoved upon the glory 
Of the East, can gaze at dawn ? 
Thoughtless, who can watch earth's waking 
From her sleep, when winter's gone ? 
Careless, who can hear the voices 
Of glad spring-time’s jubilee ? 
See and hear, and yet unmindful, 
Of their precious meaning be ? 


Overhead, when darkness gathers, 
Myriad worlds in beauty glow ; 
Hour by hour, the stars in splendor 
Beam upon the earth below ! 
Each, though voiceless, speaks in language 
Every heart can understand ; 
Supplements the day’s glad chorus 
With a hymn complete and grand ! 


Earth and sea and sky invite us, 
Nature’s myriad voices call, 
Speak of truest praise and worship, 
lo the heart in tune with all! 
These [ hear above, around me, 
As I look abroad, to-aay, 
Nature’s speech unto my spirit, 
Seems, in plainest words, to say : 


‘Stand beside the mighty river, 
Rushing onward to the sea; 
Linger in the forest's shadow, 
*Neath the leafy canopy; 
Climb the high and rugged mountain, 
Till the clouds encompass thee ; 
Go and look upon the ocean, 
Full of strength and majesty ! 


Tell me, do the swelling murmurs 
Of the waters, as they roll, 
Wake no echo in thy spirit, 
Stir no music in thy soul ? 

Can the branches wave above thee, 
And the birds around thee sing, 
And no voice that bids thee worship, 
Through thy inmost being ring? 


‘ Canst thou clamber into cloudland, 
Up the craggy mountain side,— 

Pausing, here and there, a moment, 
Gazing on the prospect wide— 
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Canst thou stand beside the ocean, 
When the angry breakers roar ; 
Stand, and feel no impulse stirring, 
Teaching thee to bow, adore ? 


‘‘ In the glowing face of Nature, 

God’s great love reflected see, 

Lo! the earth His presence-chamber 
Is, and evermore shall be! 

Let, O man, His works so wondrous, 
River, mountain, forest, sea— 

Teach thy spirit to acknowledge 
Him who speaks through these to thee !”’ 


ELLWOOD ROBERTs. 
Norristown, Third month 14, 1895. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST FOREST. 
Youth’s Companion 
‘* WHERE is the greatest forest in the world ?’’ 

This question was asked in the Foresty Section of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at its recent annual meeting, and brought forth several 
answers. One member suggested the great forest which 
lies between Quebec and Ontario and Hudson’s Bay ; 
another believed the largest forest in North America is 
that in British Columbia and Alaska, and the largest in 
the world that in the valley of the Amazon. Several 
members advocated the Central African forest, which 
occupies the valley of the Congo, and the headwaters of 
the Nile and the Zambesi rivers. 

But later in the day the entire question was placed in 
another light by a member who was so fortunate as to be 
able to speak from some knowledge of still another great 
forest region of the globe. This gentleman gave a vivid 
picture of the vast, solemn taigas and urmans, the pine, 
the larch, and cedar forests of Siberia. 

It appears that Siberia, from the plain of the Obi 
River on the west to the valley of the Indighirka on the 
east, embracing the great plains, or river valleys, of the 
Yenisei, Olenek, Lena, and Yana rivers, is one great timber 
belt, averaging more than 1,000 miles in breadth from 
north to south—being fully 1,700 miles wide in the 
Yenisei district—and having a length from east to west of 
not less than 4,600 verts, about 3,000 miles. Unlike 
equatorial forests, the trees of the Siberian tiagas are 
mainly conifers, comprising pines of several varieties, 
firs, and larches. In the Yenisei, Lena, and Olenek 
regions there are thousands of square miles where no 
human being has ever been. The long stemmed conifers 
rise to a height of 150 feet or more and stand soclosely 
together that walking among them is difficult. ; 

The dense, lofty tops exclude the pale Arctic sunshine, 
and the straight, pale trunks, all looking exactly alike, so 
bewilder the eye in the obscurity that all sense of direc- 
tion is lost. Even the most experienced trappers of sable 
dare not venture into the dense taigas without taking the 
precaution of ‘* blazing’’ the trees constantly with hatchets 
as they walk forward. If lost there the hunter rarely 
finds his way out, but perishes miserably from starvation 
or cold. ‘The natives avoid the taigas, and have a name 
for them which signifies ‘‘ places where the mind is lost.’’ 


THE following definition of faith exhibits a child’s 
simplicity and a saint’s knowledge: ‘* Faith is letting go 
of everything else and taking hold of God.’’—Charles 
L. Thompson. 


A MAN was once asked why he took so much pains to 
oblige others in trifles. His answer was in substance: I 
have neither the wealth, nor the intellect, nor the learn- 
ing, nor the position to do big things for God or man, 
and so I take delight in doing any little thing to promote 


another’s interest or enjoyment.—CArtstian Intelligencer. 
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GERMANY’S DEMORALIZING MILITARISM. 
Herald of Peace, London. 
THE admirers of Militarism are fond of advocating the 
conscription, or universal and compulsory military train 


ing, for Englishmen, on the ground that it would tend 
to encourage a spirit of manliness and chivalry. And 
they allege the example of Germany, in support of their 
argument ! 

gut does German experience at all support such a 
view? This is a question well worth some attention, in 
the light of actual fact. 

[he operation of conscription, involving, as it does, 
a compulsory training of the youth for either the army 
or the navy of the Empire, does not appear to have 
made the Germans, as a people, atall superior to English- 
men in gentlemanly behavior, but rather the reverse. 
For example, firstly, as to the naval discipline, there was 
the melancholy spectacle recently afforded on board the 
Ele steamer, when hundreds of persons perished. It was 
testified in evidence by two of the very few surviving 
passengers, that there was manifested a most deplorable 
absence of discipline and manliness amongst the crew, 
consisting of Germans, who, it is tolerably certain, had 
all undergone some sort of training by the State for its 
naval service. Yet not a single lady passenger was saved 
by them. The only one rescued owed her preservation to 
a fellow passenger, who deposed that he and the others, 
both men and women, were thrust aside from the boats 
by some of the crew, and that ‘‘ nobody seemed to have 
any power of command He added: ‘* They let off 
all the rockets at once, and there was nothing else to give 
signals of distress with. If there had been proper disci- 
pline, the whole of the boats could have been lowered 
in twenty five minutes. It was a most horrible thing to 
see that vessel go down and to hear the shrieks of the 
people. There they were, all standing and crushing 
like rats, screaming and praying and blaspheming.”’ 

lhen as to the German army, not only are its aristo- 
cratic officers notorious, as a body, for the snobbishness 
and frequent cruelty to their subordinates, but also for 
heir roughness to ladies. And further, there flourishes 
among the German soldiers one of the most repulsive 
forms of savagery, namely, the duel. At some imaginary 
insult, especially by a weaker party, a coarse bully in 
uniform will rise up, set his heels together, and exclaim, 
‘* | permit myself to call you an ass!’’ in order to pro- 
meet, in various 
parts of Germany, with young men who have been ruined 
in health, for life, by wounds received in dueling. And 
these are especially to be found amongst the weaker and 
gentler constitutions, and amongst the niore refined class 
of youths, who are especially liable to be challenged by 
the sort of soldiers, whether officers 
England 


voke a challenge [It is shocking to 


or others, who in 


would 


come under the category of ‘* black- 
guards.’’ For such are the chief duellists. 

Doubtless there are, amongst the German soldiers, 
many honorable and gentlemanly men; but they owe it 
to themselves and to the credit of their nation to purge 
themselves from this cowardly bullying practice of th 
duel ; as most civilized peoples elsewhere have already 
done. So far from promoting politeness and considera- 
tion towards women, the German military training seems 
to foster the very reverse. There is scarcely a country 
of Christendom where women have fewer rights and less 
honor accorded to them than in Germany, or where the 


men, especially military officers, so often treat them ina 
bousish influential ladies in Berlin 
have lately raised a protest against the great degradation 


of their sex in that country. 


the peculiarly 


manner The most 


Then, too, arrogant tone so often 
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adoptea by the editors of some of the chief German 
newspapers, is by no means suggestive of any refining 
tendency on the part of the universal military training. 

The Emperor of Germany is evidently very anxious 
to promote the best interests of his people. He has 
proved this in many ways. It is therefore to be hoped 
that he will set his face, iike a flint, against the vulgar 
demoralization of duelling in particular. But much 
more than that will be necessary to counteract the de- 
basing tendencies of the barrack-life of universal con 
scription. Unfortunately, Prince Bismarck, when Chan- 
cellor of the Empire, fostered the spirit of ‘‘ blood and 
iron,’’ in contrast to that of humanity and Christianity. 
The Moscow Gazette recently remarked of him: ‘: He 
acted upon the principle, ‘Might, not Right.’ His 
maxim with regard to foreign nations was, ‘ Let them 
hate, if they but fear us.’ He made it the chief task of 
Germany to establish drufe force.’’ 

This is a testimony, not from insular Englishmen, 
but from a Continental neighbor and ally of Germany. 
And it is true. Brute force and brute manners are, in- 
deed, too characteristic features and products of German 
militarism. And thankful indeed ought Englishmen to 
be that their own country has, thus far, been preserved 
from these vulgarizing and brutalizing influences of uni- 
versal conscription. 


AS TO ORANGES. 


THE orange is easily the queen of fruit trees. 
obscure origin. 


It is of 
Nothing is said of it in the ancient 
classics. Scientists trace it to the farther bank of the 
Ganges. From thence it seems to have heen brought to 
Syria by the Arabs. The crusaders discovered its singu- 
lar beauty, and transplanted it to Spain; and the Spanish 
invaders probably brought it to Florida, as there are trees 
at St. Augustine which are thought to be two hundred 
years old still bearing fruit bountifully in their old age. 
The scattered wild groves are accounted for on the theory 
that travelers and Indians, carrying the fruit in their 
packs for food, unconsciously scattered the seeds about 
their camps. But, of course, as they had no care,—like 
the apple-tree of the North, which, it is said, if 
neglected, will degenerate to its original sour crab 
state,—they have gone back to their old unregenerate 
conditions, sturdy in their depravity, but bearing only 
bitter fruit. But it is a noble stock, nevertheless, and, 
when budded with a new grace, bears as fine fruit as the 
world sees anywhere. 

The orange culture, amounting this year, it is esti- 
mated, to about $5,000,000, is the chief staple of Florida. 
Much capital is invested in it. Many hands labor at it. 
We are in the midst of the orange section, and many 
prosperous groves front on this Charm Lake. Blessings 
on the Mr. Great Heart that not only built here a me- 
morial chapel and a commodious parsonage, but, by way 
of emphasis, also set off for it an acre grove of fifty or- 
ange trees ! 

Only sand, I said; but this is one of the half-truths. 
Sand artificially fertilized is the bed where the roots of 
this marvellous tree suck out the nutriment and send up 
in the sap, to be elaborated in the dense foliage of the 
tree-top, the nectar of the orange. I do not cease to 
marvel—lI never shall—at the mystery of the transforma- 


tion. It is the last thing that one would naturally ex- 
pect that out of this sand, with apparently no food sus- 


tenance for plants in it whatever, there should come such 
beautiful and abundant fruit. By what subtile process 
do these searching roots gather out from these infinites- 
imal particles of mere grit a liquid ? for it must be that, 
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else it could not ascend in sap. By what power is it 
pumped up through the cell structure of the trunk, dis- 
tributed among the branches, and spread out among the 
leaves? Shall we ever know that marvellous chemical 
mystery in which the fervid sunshine and the balmy at- 
mosphere elaborate, and sweeten, and flavor the juice, 
carrying it through the beautiful and delicate transforma- 
tions of bud and flower, and then of green, hard, sour 
little balls, slowly swelling them through months of sum- 
mer heat, penciling them with a touch of gold as they 
round into their fullness in the autumn days? Who 
taught this marvellously scientific orange-tree to pack away 
its nectarine juices into the tender cells of golden globes, 
to cover them about with a layer of tasteless pith, and 
then to draw around all a tough, bright-colored, bitter 
peel, water-proof and firm enough to carry safely its pre- 
cious enclosure to all climes of the globe, and yet so 
easily opened that, at the slightest puncture, the pent-up 
sweetness gushes to meet the pressure of rosebud lips, and 
bearded ones as well ?—S. /. Humphrey, D. D., in 
Advance. 


Givinc WisELy.—Money yielded to strong solicita- 
tion, and going where the heart cannot follow, is taken 
away from some other cause which enlisted all the real 
sympathies. Because a man has to-day subscribed largely 
to some public movement for which he did not care, to- 
morrow he may be unable to meet a claim which is, to 


him, more pressing, more valuable, and more dear. If 


he had had the courage and sincerity to say #o in the 
former case, he would have had the power and the pleas- 
ure of saying yes in the latter. The truthful simplicity 
in giving would at once rule out a number of poor and 
low motives, which are too often strengthened by the 
present process. People give, not only through the 
pressure of solicitation, but from more personal and sel- 
fish reasons. ‘Their names will stand among well-known 
and eminent men; their generosity and sympathy will 
be taken for granted ; even their business may be assisted 
by the record.—J/rish-A merican. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE members of the Nebraska Relief Commission recently returned 
from Chicago and St. Louis where they secured seed grain for desti- 


tute farmers from the Boards of Trade. The commission estimate 
that to plant the land under cultivation in the forty-three drought- 
stricken counties will require 5,000,000 bushels. 


—A brisk demand exists for the cones of the California pine trees. 
The cones are furnished at the rate of $2 pound for the seed, and are 
gathered from the California trees expressly. The collectors, in climb- 
ing the trees, have great difficulty in keeping off the squirrels that 
hasten to pick the seeds out of a cone as soon as it is dropped. 


—The share of the United States for the support of the Interna 
tional Bureau at Brussels for the repression of the African slave trade 
amounts to $93 for the year 1893, and Secretary Gresham has recom 
mended an appropriation to cover it. The total expenses of the Bu- 
reau were $1,674, to be divided among the eighteen signatory powers. 


—The rule of the roads—steam and pike—is that a teamster or 
driver must stop, look, and listen for an approaching train at the 
crossings. The Reading Company formerly used an old sign, ‘‘ Be- 
ware of the Engine and Cars,’’ followed by a series of injunctions 
that no man walking over the road would have patience to read. Sev- 
eral accidents brought the company into the Supreme Court and the 
lawyers opposed to the Company claimed that these signs were not a 
clear warning. Judge Paxson then wrote out this admirable sign, 
** Railroad Crossing—Stop, Look, and Listen.’’ — Pennsylvania Schou 
Journal. 


—The oldest inhabited dwelling house in the United States is said 
to be that of Killian Van Rensselaer, opposite Albany, N. Y. Accord- 
ing to a plate recently set up in the rear of the house by the Albany 
Memorial Society, it was erected in the year 1642. The front walls 
still show two port holes, a provision for possible Indian wars. 

—The biennial report of the California Fish Commissioners states 
that some remarkably successful results have been obtained by stocking 
the rivers of that State which flow into the Pacific Ocean. In these 
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rivers shad are now so plentiful that the fishermen are compelled to re- 
strict the catch that they may keep the price of the fish at a profitable 
level. This great abundance of fish is the result 6f the liberating of 
10,000 shad fry in the Sacramento river in the summer of 1871. 


—The Catholic temperance organizations of Susquehanna county, 
Pa., have caused resolutions to be introduced into the State Legisla- 
ture asking the State Board of Public Charities to make inquiry into the 
matter of the treatment of drunkenness as a disease, and to make a 
report to the General Assembly at the session of 1897 as to the effi- 
cacy of such treatment so far as can be determined, and whether it is 
feasible to apply any of the existing methods of treatment in connection 
with the management of the penal, charitable, and reformatory institu 
tions of the State. 


—A new railroad, uniting the Atlantic and Pacific, is nearly com- 
pleted. It crosses the Andes, and brings Buenos Ayres within 40 
hours’ travel of Valparaiso. 

—The New Jersey Assembly has passed a bill making women 
eligible to attorney and counsellor examinations and licenses. 

—Lord Acton, who has been appointed Regius professor of modern 
history at Cambridge University, is said to be the first Roman Catholic 
who has held high office in either Cambridge or Oxford since the reign 
of James II. He is a disciple of Dr. Dollinger, and an advanced lib- 
eral, and a great scholar. 

—The State Senate of Maine, on the Igth inst., passed a resolution 
in favor of making Abraham Lincoln’s birthday a national holiday. A 
similar resolution was recently adopted by the New York Legislature. 


—The Sultan, after refusing for a number of years to permit the 
publication of a new edition of the Albanian Psalms, has just granted 
permission to the British Bible Society to publish the entire Bible inthe 
Albanian language. 

—On Third month 19 the Danish steamship Horsa left Savannah 
for Liberia, Africa, with 197 colored emigrants on board. The press 
report says : ‘‘ They carried a large amount of baggage; probably 500 
large boxes were taken on the steamship. They expended several 
thousand dollars here for agricultural implements, household goods, 
etc. Many of them carried considerable money with them. They will 
be given land by the Liberian Government. A new ‘emigration ‘song, 
‘ Back to View My Native Land,’ was sung as the Aorsa left the 
wharf.’’ 


—After being stored away for many years and practically inacces- 
sible to students, the collection of mineral specimens gathered by the 
Geological Survey of Pennsylvania has been placed on permanent ex- 
hibition in the new annex to the Academy of Natural Sciences, Nine- 
teenth and Race streets. This collection has been given the best of 
the museum rooms recently added to the Academy. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE revolt in the island of Cuba against the Spanish government con- 
tinues. The forces of the insurgents are divided into a number of 
small detachments, and cannot be reached by the regular troops of 


Spain. A commission sent out from Havana to conciliate the 


insur- 
gents returned without success. 


ON the 8th inst. the United States mail steamship Ad/ianca, when 
six miles from the coast of Cuba, was fired upon bya Spanish gun- 
boat, without receiving any damage. Secretary of State Gresham has 
sent (15th inst.) a formal demand for disavowal of this act and for an 
expression of regret on the part of Spain. 


IT was announced on the 18th inst. that a treaty of peace between 
Japan and China may be expected soon The Chinese minister Li 
Hung Chang has sailed for Japan, accompanied by J. W. Foster, his 
American adviser Japanese Prime Minister Ito and Foreign Minister 
Mutsu have gone to Shimonoseki, on the western coast of Japan, to 
meet them. 


THE Common and Select Councils of Philadelphia are about to take 


up their new quarters in the new City Hall, at Broad and Market 
streets. 


ON the 12th inst. New Orleans was the scene of an outrage upon 
the colored dock laborers. Owing to disputes over wages, they were 
attacked by a mob of white men, and several were killed. The commer 
cial bodies of New Orleans have united in declaring that protection 
will be extended to all who perform honest labor, whether they are 
organized or unorganized. 


It is reported that Newfoundland has proposed to the government 
at Ottawa to become a member of the Dominion of Canada. The 
distress in St. John’s continues. It is said that fully one-half the in 
habitants of the city are either receiving assistance or in dire need of 
it, to keep them from starvation. Fifteen thousand men, women, and 
children, many of whom had not tasted food for 48 and more hours, 
were fed on the 13th inst. by contributions sent them by Koston. 
Among those in actual need of food are many who, less than three 
years ago, were comfortably off, or even wealthy, and who have had 
their substance swept away through the recent financial disasters 






































































































































NOTICES. 


*_* Haddonfield First-day School Union will 
be held at Moorestown, N Third month 30, 
1895, at 10 o’clock a. m All are cordially in 
vited MARY ALBERTSON, * 

Clerks 
JOHN M. Lippincott, 

*.* The semi annual meeting of Concord 
First-day School Union will be held at Wilming 
ton, on Seventh-day, Fourth month 6, 1895, at 


10 o'clock a. m All 

invited to be present 
HERBERT P 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, 


interested are cordially 


WORTH, ) ,~, 
: Clerks 
} 


+ 


»* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit 
ing Committee has made the following 
ments to visit: 
Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Green street, 
Frankford, 


appoint 


Third month 24. 

Philadelphia, Fourth month 7. 

Philadelphia, Fourth month 21 
I. H. HILLBorN, Clerk 


*.* A temperance conference will be held in 


Friends’ meeting-house, Trenton, N. J., on 

First-day, Third month 24, 1895, at 2.30 p. m 

All interested in the work wil! be welcomed 
FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk 


*.* A Peace 
under the 
will 


and Arbitration 
of the Universal 
be held at Swarthmore 
day evening, Third month 23, 1895, at 7.30 p.m 
Alfred H. Love, President of the Peace Asso 
ciation will preside and addresses will be de 


Conference, 
Peace 
Ce lege, 


care Union, 


Seventh 


livered by Walter C. Clothier and Dr. Wm. I 
Hull of the College, and Judge Wm N. Ash 
man and D. V. Lucas, D D., of the Peace 
Union. All are invited to attend 
*.* A temperance conferer ice, unter the $re 
f Western ( yu: urterly Meeting’s Committee, will 
be held at New Garden, on First-day, Third 
month 17, at 2 oclock. All are cordially in 
vited ELma M. Preston, Clerk 
Women Win 
uls 1e1 C lh housekeey 


ers. eanians nent of t 


SILVER 


ELEC gre 


POLISH 


SUCCESS .5 


erware, 

] "' lat S tisfy 
the most a tious keeper. 
Never wearing or scratching. 

Trial quantity for the asking. 

Box post-paid, 15 cents. 

it's sold everywhere 

THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 

A Beautiful Imported Jap- 

anese Basket, 

full of Ingram’s Blended Tea, 
sent free within 50 miles of Phil 
adelphia, to railroad station 
where package stamp can be 
used, on receipt of 60 cents. 


Postage stamps taken. 


- WILLIAM INGRAM, 
Tea Dealer, 


31 North Second St. Pa ladalphia, Penna 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY | 
Pittsburgh | 
ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. | 
ATLANTIC, | 
New York 
LEYMER-BAUMAN, 

Pittsburgh 
SRADLEY, 
New York 


COLLIER, 


St. Louis 


CORNELL, 


true of Pure 


uffalo. 

] AVIS-CHAMBERS, 

Pittsburgh 
DCESTEIN 

Cincinnati 
FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

EWETT, 

New York 
EENTUCKY, 

Louisville 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 

Philadelphia 
MORLEY, 

Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, 

St 


afford to ofl 


Reputation is 


outs. 


cD SEAL | 
St. Louis, 
-=M, 


Salem, 
IPMAN. 
Chicag« 
SUTHERN, 
St. Louis and Chicago. 
ULSTER, 
New York. 
UNION, ” | 


Any 


Mass . ; 
National 


The Revere, 


PARK PLACE. 


Near the Beach. 
First-class in al] Respects. 


James [1. [loore. 


The Chalfonte, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Salt baths in the house. 
Elevator accessible trom street level. 


E. Roberts’ Sons. | 


THE PENNHURST, 


Michigan end Ocean 4venue, Atlantic City. 


Remodeled and enlarged. All conveniences, in- 
cluding electric elevator, electric lights, steam heat 
and sun parior 

JAMES HOOD. 


M. E. Humpton H. M. Humpton 


THE AQUARILLE, 


Tennessee Avenue, At antic City, N. J. 


Location is one of the best, b-ing central, and 
less than one-halt square from the beach. The 
house is thoroughly he«ted, rooms bright and cheer- 
ful, as there are no obstructions from other houses. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


THE MELOS, 
Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N.J., 


Is again ready to welcome its patrons and othe 
to the comforts of a home, at moderate cost 
ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, 
Op n all the Year. Proprietor. 


Religions Views of the Society of Friends. 


A Paper for the Worid’s Congress of Religions at Chi- 
cago Ninth month 19th, 1898 


By Howakp M. JENKINS. 

Leafiet, (23 pages size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
ope). Price, 3 cents single copies: 50 cents for 25; 
75 cents for 50; $1.0) for 100. Sent by maz at these 
pee Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 

21 ARCH STREET, Philac’a. 


Telephone 224, 
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or painters to use, 
or inferior brands (see list genuin 
capital, 


quired by selling or usin; 


desired shade of « 
Lead Co.’s Pure White Ls 
colors and pamphlet is sent free 


NATIONAL 





he old saying 


that —- well bought are half 


White Lead. 


sold” is 
Dealers cannot 
unknown 
brands). 
and can only be ac 


g the best materials. 


Responsible dealers oll, wd practical paint- 


ers everywhere use these brands. 


may be easily produced by 


id tinting colors, Sample 


LEAD CO., 
New 
Friends’ Dining Rooms, 


142 North Fifteenth Street. 


Accessible from the Meeting-house premises. The 
patronage of Friends is solicited. 


Yu fork. 


1 Broadway, 





Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


ial attention given to'serving families. Office, 
North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE 








eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, °* 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St.. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


TANKS_ 
OF RED CEDAR 


(The most durable wood in the world for tanks). 
100 galions to 100,000 gallons capacit 
ABSOLUTELY CLEAR OF KNOTS OR 
SAP. Quality unequalled. 

All Sizes in Stock up to 5,000 Gals. 


Larger sizes to order on short notice. 


Telephone 4036 


Sole Philadelphia agents for Gould’s Pumps. 
A full line for Hand or Power, suited to every kind 
and capacity of duty. Largest Stock of pumps in 
Philadelphia. Factory Prices. 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


Rife’s Hydraulic Rams. Well Points. Full 
line of Tubular and drive well supplies in stock. 


MANVEL WIND MILLS 


Steel Rim, Ball Bearing Turntable, also The 
New Philadelphia Galvanized Steel Wind 
Mills Geared, Without rivet, screw, or bolt and 
practically indestructible, Noiseless and light run- 
ning. Steel or Wood Tewers for Mills or Tanks. 


COMSTOCK AUTOMATIC ENGINES 


Single or Combined Outfits. Iron Pipe, 
Brass Goods, Fittings, Belting, Shafting, Hangers, 
Pulleys, etc. Correspondence Solicited. Address 

L. M. BATES & CO., 
321 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FRIENDS’ 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, Lona ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 


Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 


college, or furnishing a good business education. | 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. | 


The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
jeasantly located on Long sina about 30 miles 
om New "—-. For catal rticulars ad- 
RANKLIN P. TLSO , Princei 
Locust Valley, Long land. 
Between —_ month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
DERICK E. WILLITS. Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


dress 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buil with all modern conrenienes ; 
extensive grounds; ten teache 1 specialists ; 
three courses of study, - Scientific, the Cl 
and the Literary ; chemical yee. and biologi 
laboratories ; manual t Special 
be given to the moral bs gious training of the 
ve by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

or em) and other information, address, 
EORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


baie Leaf af Charts, No. 1, 


Life-size pictures of the leaves of Oak of the 
Black-Oak type. Price, 50 cents each. 


For sale by the author, Graceanna Lewis, Media, | 


Pa and at Friends’ Book Store, 8S. W corner 15th 
and Race street, Philadel phia. 

Agents who can bring unexceptional references, 
wanted for the Northern and Middle States. 


‘*The Quaker Ideal.’’ 
By FRANCIS FRITH. 
LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in paper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding 
50 cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


8, W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa 


JOHN B. BETTS, 
518 Walnut Street, 
Offers for sale 
Six Per Cent. Ground Rents. 
Investment Securities. 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 





Street Railway Bonds 
Some Trolley a 9 in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent. free of tax. 

Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments on 
the market at present. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (ay _— $500,000.00 
— paidin),. . . 250,000.00 


000 
Dadided j Profits, . 10,492.06 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Rea) 
Estate insured and conveyan <a Loans 


and Approved 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annvUm. 
JosgpH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President, 
RosBerT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Trea; 
Ww. B. LANE, Jit and Trust Officer 
DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Srencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 


J. Bolton Winpenny 
5 De a Elwood Becker, 
Joseph R 


Edwin 8. Dixon, 
John F. Lewis, Hood Gilpin. 
Thomas R. Gill. 








| 
1624 Chestnut St., 


oo) 
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! lt is waste of good things 
FRESH \ 
' RELIABLE , 


| mca 


to use “ pearl glass” or “‘pearl 
top,”’ unless you get the right 


shape and size for your lamp. 


And Everything for the Garden | 


See the “Index to Chimneys”’ 
at moderate prices 


—free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, of 
— glass. 


\ Send for Illustrated 
Ky Catalogue 
free. 


HENRY F. MICHELL, 


1018 MARKET STREET, PHILA. 


maker 


ce ebaDADDOREADA ce ddb hin ec hd DG SERODAL ELA TRUGS OOS CCOEEEUORUROEEOES IS (55 


E Delicate, Dainty, Lovely: 


SWEET 
PEAS 


Varieties of the Newest 
20 Large Flowering Sorts A Oc e 
mixed in one large one ounce packet— 
together with our handsome and original 


SEED CATALOGUE. Send at once. 


Johnson & Stokes, 
217 and 219 Philadelphia. 


Market Street, 


[DREER'S 


RELIABLE 


Seeds,Plants&Bulbs 


= are everywhere known as the Best. 


est CURE See 


A painless and pe 
remedy for all cases of RUPTURE. 
Spiral Spring means an unvary- 
ing pressure. Always comfort- 


able. F ully guaranteed. Thousands of testimonials 
from peop e who have worn it in the last ten years 
Endorsed by physicians. Used by the government 
for pensioners. Particulars free Address 


The Egan Truss Co., 365 Huron St., Ann Arbor, Mich 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


and 
WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 


| Beniamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMOS HILLBORN & C0., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


‘Carpets and Wall Papers 


All the Newest Designs from the pest manufac- 
| turers, in Axminsters, Moquettes, Brussels, and 

Ingrain Carpets. Also, a Complete Line of Wall 
Papers in elegant Colors and Styles, from the lowest 
to the highest grade made. All at lowest prices 


HOWARD THOMAS & BRO. 
Carving Sets __ 927 MARKET STREET. 


From 75 Cents to $5,00. Do you know 


Aluminium and Japanese Wares make 
acceptable presents. ; 
P P You can have your wall 
. Cleaned? . 


| 
CONROW, House Furnishings, | 


ses- 906 Market Street. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 











Why risk 5 = 
= poor ones when the best cost no more. S 
S postage —_ for Dreer’s Garden Calendar = = 
= for 1895-—richly illustrated ; two colored plates = 
on cover, of pepeiar flowers, It describes every- 
thing New and Old, of Merit. 
HENRY A. DREER, 
2714 € hestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Fissuevssuennuensnceusuevsscesaveesusnosesenseessevousesocevavenssssennseniea 
FOR LADIES and 


THE BEST SHOES *uitores 


AT THE LEAST PRICES 





47 N. 18th 8t. (below Arch) 


Always Reliable. 


You can, and we will guarantee to do 
it well. This may appeal to you, if 
your paper is too good to cover over 
and too bad to leave it as it is. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co., 


12 N. ELEVENTH ST., PHILA. 


| Popular Prices 
| Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAR. + ree Banton Cue + GNRAMENTAL. 
escriptive Catalogu ee. -andscape ( ning tor Phila 


ee electr ars to € Rivas 2Sqs east an 2 
Carpenter Sta ,or > Weless Lane Sta 


MEEHANS’ N U RSERIES, Church and Chew Sts.,Germantown, Phila, 
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